•  ’Way  back  when  '‘Teddy”  Roose¬ 
velt  was  President,  these  six  Conn 
Craftsmen  were  'teen-agers  just 
learning  their  trade.  Now,  after  an 
average  of  43  years  of  continuous 
Conn  service,  they  are  contributing 
their  outstanding  skill,  experience 
and  knou’-how  to  the  creation  and 
production  of  beautiful  new  Conn 
band  instruments  for  you.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  110  other  seasoned  veterans 
each  has  more  than  25  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  with  Conn.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  entire  band  instrument  in¬ 
dustry  can  this  pne  record  be  duplicated. 

Your  new'  Conn  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  craftsmen’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  painstaking  care  in  every 
stage  of  manufacture.  No  other  instru¬ 
ment  gets  such  attention  by  such  pne 
artisans!  Buy  Conn  with  confidence 
.  .  .  the  instrument  with  everything 
in  craftsmanship,  tone  quality,  in¬ 
tonation  and  mechanical  action. 


Aim  Mtthlimg,  4}  yttrs  s  Ctnm  hniihtr,  ttmchts 
uf  the  itg,  l»tdtn  kit  »f  •  immfhnu. 


Engraving  intraatt  dtsigni  on  Conn  instrumtnts 
has  ken  Part  Hunt's  craft  since  1902. 


Saxophone  keys  are  inspecteJ  for  alignment  hy  Ed 
Loinfoy,  a  Com  craftsman  since  1901. 


Ora  Dotson,  expert  French  horn  assemhler,  has 
km  ktilding  Com  mstrnments  for  44  years. 


CONN  BAND  INH'RUMENT  DIVISION, 
C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


John  Wilton,  a  top  craftsman  at  Com  since  1904, 
deftly  sets  a  spring  in  a  hast  clarinet. 


Tk  Cam  woodworking  department  hat  km  Sam 
Click' 1  kstmtst  address  since  Sootmkr  1},  1904. 


is  i^k  mb.  i,  i 


»*«»««  wa*. 


ROMANTIC  WALTZ 

o  modern  solo  for  piano  with  band  accompanimont 
compotod  and  seorad  for  band  by  Damanieo  Savina 

MARCH  FOR  AMERICANS 

eomposad  by  Fordo  Grofo 
scored  for  band  by  Cric  W  loidzon 


AMERICAN  SERENADE 

composod  by  Louis  Altor 

seorod  for  bond  by  Graham  T.  Ovorgard 

BLUE  MOON 

composod  by  Richard  Rodgors  and  Loronz  ffart 
seorod  for  band  by  Charlos  1.  Cooko 


FULL  SCHOOL  INSTRUMENTATION— Sfondord  Band  $5.00,  Symphonic  Band  $7.50,  Cxfra  Barts  35c  oach.  Conductor  Bart  75c  oach 

Writg  today  for  FREE  Band  Thematic  containing  complete  conductor  parts. 


FO^  SWOOC 

Ro^uirod  rooding  for  ovory  band  musician,  bandmastor  and  arrangorl  Includos  comploto  instruction 
In  arranging  for  instrumonls  individually  and  In  soctians  as  well  os  dotallod  ozplanation  of  tho 
principal  usos  of  thoso  instrumonls  In  arranging  Molady,  Aecompanimonis,  figuration  and  Counlor- 
melodies  Test  Is  illusiratod  with  many  musical  osamplos 

Price  $3.00 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION  •  1 

SALES  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  ROBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION  • 

I  enclose  $ .  Send  following  band  publications: 

Stand.  Symph.  Stand.  Symph. 

Bond  Bond  Bond  Band 

$3.00  S7.S0  SS.OO  S7.50 


■-  W.  52nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  19.  N.  Y. 

LEO  FEIST.  INC.  •  MILLER  MUSIC  CORPORATION 


ODE  TO  FREEDOM 
CUBAN  CARNIVAL 
AUTUMN  SERENADE 
ROAAANTIC  WALTZ 


Symph. 

Sond  Sand 

$5.00  $7.50 

MARCH  FOR  AMERICANS  .  AMERICAN  HUMORESQUE 

RUSSIAN  DANCES  .  AMERICAN  SERENADE 

AMERICAN  WALTZ  .  BLUE  MOON 

. PAUL  rOOER  ARRANGING  METHOD  FOR  SCHOOL  BANDS  9  $3.00 


ODE  TO  FREEDOM 

based  on  "Tho  Battio  Hymn  of  tho  Republic" 
by  Fordo  Grofo 

seorod  for  bond  by  Chariot  L.  Cooko 

CUBAN  CARNIVAL 

composod  by  Loroy  Shield 
seorod  for  band  by  Chariot  L.  Cooko 


AMERICAN  HUMORESQUE 

composod  by  Sigmund  Romberg 
seorod  for  band  by  Graham  T.  Ovorgard 


AUTUMN  SERENADE 

composod  by  Bolor  Do  Roto 
seorod  for  bond  by  Chariot  L.  Cooko 


The  popularity  of  these  works  by  foremost  modern  composers  is 
attested  by  repeatedly  successful  performances  on  radio  and  at  con¬ 
certs.  Students  will  enjoy  playing  these  authoritative  band  publica¬ 
tions  . . .  band  directors  will  find  them  outstanding  favorites  on  every 
program.  Printed  in  standard  concert  size  with  unusual  legibility. 


RUSSIAN  DANCES 

bosed  on  5  Russian  folk  songs 
odmptod  by  Lionol  Barrymore 
seorod  for  band  by  William  C.  Schaonfold 


AMERICAN  WALTZ 

composod  by  Botor  Do  Rose 

seorod  for  band  by  Graham  T.  Ovorgard 
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FREE  SUBSCRIPTION 

to  THE  BATON  Magazine! 


Published  as  a  friendly 
service  to  music  educators, 

THE  BATON  Magazine  is 
a  digest  of  ideas  in  the  in- 
stnunental  music  field.  Per- 
haps  THE  BATON  can  answer 
some  of  YOUR  teaching  prob-  ^ 
lems.  It  will  keep  you  up  to  date  % 
on  the  instrument  manufactur-  1 
ing  situation!  First  issue  off  the  ' 
press  October  15th.  Subscription  is 
FREE  to  music  educators.  Use  the 
handy  coupon. 


“He’s  used  them  before  and  he 
knows  they  really  give  good  service!” 

Right  you  are,  Bud!  Pan-American  in¬ 
struments  led  the  field  before  the  war,  and  it 
won’t  be  long  until  they’re  back  again  with 
those  swell  features  like  “Slik-Valves,”  “Slik-. 
Slide,”  adjustable  pivot  screws,  AU-Star  and 
E-Z  Tone  mouthpieces. 

Pan-American  has  refused  to  cut  comers 
in  the  quality  of  its  extra-value  band  instru¬ 
ments,  and  that’s  why  they’ll  be  scarce  as 
hen’s  teeth  for  a  while.  But  it  will  pay  you 
^yell  to  wait. 

Yes  Sir!  Pan-American  band  and  orchestra 
instruments  are  on  the  way— watch  for  them! 


MERICAN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA,  U.S.A. 


Pan-American  Band  Instrument  Co. 

Dept.  1021  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of 
THE  BATON  and  keep  my  name  on  your 
free  subscription  list. 


CITY,  ZONE,  STATE- 


MY  BANDMASTER^S 
MRT. . . 

HE’S  WAITING  FOR 
PAN-AMERICAN 
INSTRUMENTS!” 
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A  "Must''  in  the  Education  of 
Drummers  and  Band  Leaders 

Here  in  one  exciting  book  is  the  essence 
of  drum-famous  William  F.  Ludwig’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  artist  and  teacher.  Here,  in  70 
fascinating  pages,  are  all  the  secrets  of 
top-notch  dnunmers  and  top-flight  drum 
sections.  70  specially  posed  photographs, 
with  music  and  explanatory  text,  carry  you 
to  mastery  of  all  the  instruments  of  the 
drummer’s  art— cymbals,  bass,  concert  and 
parade  drums,  tympani,  bell  lyra,  tambou¬ 
rine,  castanets.  Study  the  pulsations  of  the 
roll  — learn  how  ace  percussion  sections 
operate  —  play  new  and  original  solos  — 
learn  to  read  at  sight.  $1.50  at  your  music 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1726  NODIH  OAMEN  AVE..  CHICAGO  47.  ILL 


Back  Issues 

Most  all  back  Issuas  of  Tba  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ara  availabla.  If  ordarad 

by  mail,  3e  additional  for  poitaga  mutt 
ba  addad  to  tba  prica  of  aack  maga- 
lina.  If  back  copiat  ordarad  ara  no 
longar  availabla  your  monay  will  ba 
promptly  rofundad. 

Currant  and  two  Im- 

madiataly  pracading 

itiuat  . 20c  par  copy 

Ittuat  mora  than  thraa 
months  old,  and  not 

mora  than  nina . 40c  par  copy 

AH  luuas  mora  than  10 
months  in  arraars . 60c  par  copy 

Cish  MBt  KtOMMny  ords. 

IkImIi  postifi. 


tso  NOBTH  MICHiaAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  nxnfois 
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What's  Cookin'  for  November? 

Well,  among  other  things  the  editorial  menu  for  next 
month  provides  an  excellent  article  on  "Street  Beats 
for  the  Marching  Band" — prepared  by  R.  Ariel  Cross 
and  well  seasoned  with  diagrams.  A  number  of 
other  items,  including  news,  pictures,  and  know-how, 
are  also  on  the  front  Durner  for  November  so  be  sure 
you're  among  those  present  when  the  dinner  gong 
rings. 
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On  the  Cover 

Panonifying  th«  school  musician  in 
fha  summer  camp  atmosphara  of  Art 
and  the  Great  Outdoors,  this  month's 
beautiful  cover  photograph  was  taken 
at  the  Transylvania  Music  School- 
Camp  at  Brevard,  N.  C.  The  hornist 
is  A.  L.  Curtis,  Jr.,  of  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Under  the  direction  of  James 
Christian  Pfohl,  the  camp  completed 
its  third  successful  season  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Students  from  ten  states  were 
in  attendance,  participating  in  the 
two  camp  bands,  orchestra,  and 
chorus  in  addition  to  the  private  and 
group  instruction,  theory  and  music 
appreciation  which  are  a  feature  of 
the  program.  The  sports  program 
also  played  a  vital  part  in  the  camp 
activities,  for  Transylvania  believes 
in  combining  music  and  recreation. 

An  outstanding  faculty  was  on  hand 
to  direct  the  activities,  both  musical 
and  recreational. 

QmpJiovsuL 
Sansone  French  Horns 


Now  Ready  for 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 

Single  F  . 3  and  4  Valves 

Single  Bb . 4  and  5  Valves 

Double  Bb-F  ...  4  and  5  Valves 

NEW  FRENCH  HORN 
MUSIC  PUBUCATIONS 

Full  Line  Sansone  Mouthpieces 
For  All  Instruments — ^Now  Ready 

CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

Sansone  Musical  Instrnments,  Inc. 

1658  Broadway  Now  Yoric  19,  N.  Y. 

WorWt  lorgaat  French  Hern  Hovae 


FLUTISTS 

Three  New  Volumes  of 

PLEASURES  OF  PAN 

Noe.  4,  5  and  6 

each  containing  12  or  more  celebrated  flute 


sole*. 

Each  volume,  sole  part . $1.25 

Each  volume,  piano  part . 2.50 

Each  volume,  complete .  3.50 


Send  for  new  Catalog  No.  4  A  5  lifting 
cenfentt. 

THE  CUNDY-BEnONEY  CO.,  Inc. 
Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Ma*tachu*etts 


Gene  A.  Brought,  McAllen,  Texas 

Whether  it's  a  questipn  of  that  tricky  clarinet  part,  a  fast  pat*  on  the  batketball  floor, 
or  a  new  twirling  routine  for  the  football  game.  Gene  Braught  i*  there  with  the  answer*. 
An  outstanding  example  of  the  new  generation  of  young,  progettive  music  educators,  Mr. 
Braught  has  successfully  mingled  music  and  athletics  since  hit  high  school  days  at  East 
High  in  Dot  Moines,  Iowa. 

In  hit  present  position  at  supervisor  of  music  in  the  McAllen,  Texas,  Public  Schools, 
Gene  Braught  hat  imbued  hit  students  with  the  tame  zest  for  competitive  performance 
end  individual  skill  that  make  for  excellence  on  the  hardwood  court  or  the  audition  room. 
In  the  regional  contests  held  last  spring  the  McAllen  band  was  judged  first  division  in 
Clast  A,  and  the  school's  soloists  end  ensembles  took  a  little  more  than  their  share  of 
honors.  Mr.  Braught  came  in  for  hit  share  of  acclaim,  too,  for  his  thorough  job  as  contest 
chairman. 

Mr.  Braught  left  high  school  with  a  reputation  based  not  only  upon  his  basketbell  pro¬ 
ficiency,  but  also  on  hit  state  chempionship  in  the  snare  drum  and  baton  twirling  contest 
and  a  I  rating  in  the  National  Baton  Twirling  Contest. 

At  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  lowe,  he  continued  hit  music  study  and  starred  for  three 
years  on  the  basketball  team.  A  year  of  graduate  work  at  Drake  University  found  him 
following  the  same  pattern.  During  all  of  his  college  years  he  participated  in  the  National 
Invitational  Basketball  Meet  in  Kansas  City. 

His  first  position  was  at  Pender,  Nebraska,  where  he  directed  bands  and  athletics  with 
equal  success.  Prior  to  coming  to  McAllen  he  directed  bands  at  his  alma  maters  of  East 
High  in  Des  Moines  and  at  Simpson  College. 

The  town  of  McAllen  has  taken  him  to  its  collective  heart,  and  he  it  rapidly  becoming 
known  at  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  progressive  directors  in  the  Southwest. 

“Jhuf,  CbtSL  Tyiakinq, 

Cbmhica,  TyiuMcai” 
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In  the  stratosphere  of  Professional  Music, 
Ludwig  &  Ludwig  drums  are  highly  favored 
for  their  rugged  construction,  beautiful 
design,  full  volume,  ease  of  response.  Here 
is  Roy  Knapp,  top-flight  percussion  artist 
and  teacher,  in  his  private  empire  of  Ludwig 
drums  and  tympani.  Mr.  Knapp,  of  N.  B.  C., 
Mutual,  and  Columbia,  is  one  of  the  world’s 
finest  percussionists. 


the 


Jliesn 


drums 


for  the  world’s 
finest  Drummers 


are 


the 


drums 


for  the 


School  Musician 


Alert  to  that  exclusive  quality 
that  makes  Ludwig  &  Ludwig 
drums  so  essential  to  the  expert 
performance  of  the  professional 
musician,  school  music  direc¬ 
tors  and  school  musicians  them¬ 
selves  want  that  extra  Ludwig 
advantage.  Ludwig  equipped 
units  give  performances  that 
"win,”  like  this  drum  section 
c  f  the  Walter  French  Jr.  High 
.S  hnol  of  I.,an8ing.  Michigan. 


.iL 


A  drummer  can  be  no  better  than  his  drum.  A  fine  smooth  professional  performance  can 
be  achieved  only  with  drums  that  are  responsive  and  voluminous  in  tone  quality  true 
to  the  instrument.  Every  school  drummer  who  wants  to  play  like  the  big  radio  stars, 
can  do  so,  with  the  right  amount  of  practice, — and  Ludwig  drums.  See  and  try  Ludwig 
precision  instruments  at  your  local  music  store  or  write  direct  for  special  literature. 


DWIG 


6-JLu 


DWIG 


Dapt.  lOU,  ILKHi 


•^awoaiio 
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PUBLICITY 


Provito't  publicity  director,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Daniels.  Hit  well-planned  meth¬ 
ods  of  informing  the  public  assure 
the  orchestra  of  large  end  enthusias¬ 
tic  concert  audiences  at  a  stimulus. 


•  ARE  YOU  “BOTHERED"  BY 
POOR  ATTENDANCE  at  your  con¬ 
certs?  Who  Isn’t?  Many  a  director 
of  a  high  school  orchestra,  band,  or 
chorus,  after  working  weeks  to 
achieve  and  present  an  acceptable 
program,  despairs  when  he  sees  the 
size  of  his  audience  at  concert  time. 
True,  the  fond  parents  usually  come 
out  to  see  and  hear  their  children 
perform ;  beyond  that,  the  musical 
organization  often  falls  far  short  of 
achieving  Its  purpose  of  being  a  cul¬ 
tural  force  In  the  community. 

How  can  a  director  Improve  this? 
Organized  publicity  doe$  help! 

Recently  at  a  Proviso  Township 
High  School  Orchestra  and  Choir  con¬ 
cert  in  the  high  school  auditorium  at 
Maywood,  Illinois,  approximately  1,000 
listeners  enjoyed  a  full  program,  and 
left  feeling  refreshed  and  uplifted. 
They  were  glad  they  had  come;  and 
they  had  come  because  they  were  told. 


You  Need  It — Brother 
by  ^lichaJuf 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
Proviso  Township  High  School 
Maywood,  III. 


sufflciently  in  advance,  all  the  details 
of  what  to  expect  at  a  Proviso  High 
School  concert.  And  this  attendance 
mark  is  not  unusual;  Proviso  audi¬ 
ences  at  each  of  the  orchestra,  band, 


Mr.  WslUcs  Nelson  is  the  Diraefor 
of  fha  Proviso  High  School  Orchestra. 

and  choral  concerts,  of  which  there 
are  seven  in  a  school  year,  average 
1,000. 

Proviso  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
director  of  public  relations,  who  is 


Music  is  meant  to  be  heard. 

School  concerts  should  enjoy  the  best 
attendance  on  the  community  social 
calendar  . . . 

yet  too  often  the  band  or  orchestra 
gives  its  all  to  hall-filled  auditoriums. 

This  Illinois  high  school 
has  found  it  pays  to  give  the  public 
a  friendly  nudge  —  a  sure  cure  for  those 
"vacant  seat  blues." 


relieved  of  a  dally  class  so  that  be 
can  provide  a  weekly  News  Service 
to  the  township’s  four  weekly  papers 
and  to  the  Metropolitan  editors  of  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  Sun,  Times 
and  Herald- American.  His  Job  is  to 
keep  the  parents,  whose  taxes  support 
the  high  school,  informed  of  all  activi¬ 
ties  and  happenings  that  go  on  in  the 
“small  town”  of  3,600  students.  His 
organized  publicity  works  like  tbis: 

PicKirize  and  Publicize 

Four  weeks  before  the  concert,  Wal¬ 
lace  Nelson,  director  of  the  orchestra, 
and  R.  Lee  Osburn,  choir  director  and 
head  of  the  music  department  at  Pro¬ 
viso.  agreed  to  give  a  Joint  concert. 
Contacting  the  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Nelson  suggested  pictures 
to  help  advertise  it.  The  publicity 
director  went  a  step  further.  Me  con¬ 
tacted  the  editor  of  the  leading  local 
paper,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
about  60,000,  and  reserved  the  front 
cover  for  the  Thursday  before  the 
concert. 

Calling  in  a  professional  photog¬ 
rapher,  Mr.  Nelson  had  characteristic 
“shots”  made  of  the  orchestra  while 
at  work.  Glossy  prints  were  made  on 
8”  X  10”  paper.  Working  to  dimen¬ 
sions  for  the  front  cover,  the  publicity 
director  made  a  “montage”  of  these 
prints  twice  the  required  size  which, 
when  photo-statted,  gave  the  desired 
results. 

For  two  weeks  prior  to  concert 
time,  however,  news  stories  went  out 
regularly,  featuring  the  soloists,  en¬ 
sembles,  music  to  be  played  and  sung. 
The  stories  were  short,  usually,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  last  one  before  the  con- 
( Please  turn  to  Page  27) 


On*  of  th*  loading  w**kli*(  in  fh* 
Provito  ar*a  utad  fh*  "tpraad"  shown 
on  fh*  opposit*  pag*  at  a  covar  for 
fh*  ittu*  preceding  fh*  concarf.  The 
infaratfing  and  dramatic  angles 
caughf  by  fha  phofographar  served 
fo  focus  fh*  concarf  sharply  in  fh* 
public  ay*.  Ratulf:  tfanding  room 
only  whan  fh*  downbaaf  it  given. 
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The  Very  Idea  for 


Developing  Yoxu: 


STRING 


^'iJ{ofUuxd,  SchoU, 

Director  of  Orchestra  and  Strings . 


Fifty  Percent  Are  Strings  terest  in  all  instruments  is  a  series 

ot  short  concerts  hy  high  school  play- 
Creating  interest  and  getting  the  ^^ich  are  presented  at  each  of 

students  enrolled  Is  a  phase  of  the  buildings, 

school  string  teacher  s  work  that  is  ^  string  player  needs  all  the  lessons 
so  important  it  is  worth  any  amount  ^he  time-honored 

of  effort  and  ingenuity  on  his  part  to  one-lesson-a-week  plan  will  not  accom- 
do  this  well.  Careful  selection,  how- 

ever,  is  more  important  than  quantity.  managed  to  arrange  for  most 

in  Boone  we  give  the  Seashore  test  beginning  and  intermediate 

to  all  elementary  pupils  each  year  students  to  have  two  lessons  each 

and  contact  not  only  the  students  working  on  a  plan 

making  high  scores,  but  their  parents  p^^^  P^^ 

as  well.  This  method  is  bringing  in  glt^atlon  calls  for 

an  even  fifty  percent  of  all  instru-  dally  instruction  for  students  on  this 
mental  enrollments  to  the  string  de-  development.  Once  the  play- 

partment.  reach  the  high  school  level,  some 

Another  method  of  promoting  in-  provision  must  be  made  for  continua- 


Th«  thorouqh  tfrlnq  program  !n  tko  Boon#,  Iowa,  schools  is  rasponsibla  for  tha  high  standards  of  musicianship  in  tha  high  school 
orchestra.  Mr.  Scholl  baliavas  that  tha  appaaranca  of  tha  orchastra  is  important  too,  but  aipansiva  uniforms  ara  not  a  nacassitv.  Tha 
simpla  dark-and-light  pattern  of  tha  group  abova  is  a  vast  improvamant  ovar  tha  craxy-quilt  appaaranca  of  many  school  orchastras. 


Boone,  Iowa,  High  School 


•  THE  FIRST  CONSIDERATION  in 
making  a  success  of  the  string  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  public  schools  is  the 
training  and  experience  of  the  teacher. 
To  be  able  to  interest  students  in 
strings  and  develop  their  abilities,  the 
teacher  must  be  a  good  performer. 
String  students  require  a  great  amount 
of  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  and  it  is  paramount  that 
he  be  able  to  do  this  well.  It  isn’t 
necessary  that  he  be  a  close  rival  of 
Heifetz,  but  he  should  possess  a  good 
tone,  correct  bowing  habits,  a  proper 
vibrato  and  at  least  a  moderate  tech¬ 
nique.  Only  a  well-trained  string 
player  can  place  the  indispensable 
Irawings  and  fingerings  on  the  score 
to  guide  the  high  school  musician  to 
a  technically  clean  performance. 

Of  no  little  importance  is’  the  roie 
of  the  teacher  as  a  public  performer. 
There  is  still  much  resistance  to  tak¬ 
ing  up  strings  because  the  public 
hears  so  many  poor  performances.  A 
teacher  who  plays  well  can  create 
respect  for  his  instrument  in  any 
community.  Above  all,  the  instructor 
must  be  so  interested  in  strings  that 
he  can  face  the  endless  task  of  cor¬ 
recting  faulty  bowing  and  intonation 
without  becoming  discouraged. 


Strings  are  no  stepchild  in 
the  schools  of  Boone,  Iowa.  A 
wide<iwake,  well-planned  program 
is  bringing  over  50%  of  the 
instrumental  enrollments  to  the 
string  department — and  keeping 

them  there. 
Here  the  man  responsible  tells 
how  it's  done:  a  simple  matter 
of  forgetting  to  go  home  . . . 


•  Mr.  Scholl  cam*  to  tho  music  do- 
portmont  of  th#  Boono  Public  Schools 
two  yoors  090  to  dovolop  a  string 
program.  A  highly  skillad  musician 
in  his  own  right  and  a  painstaking 
taachar,  his  methods  have  already 
borne  fruit  in  the  form  of  an  aipandad 
string  program  and  an  improved  or¬ 
chestra.  This  articla  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  planning  and  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  strings. 


for  a  class  in  bowing  and  shifting 
exercises  and  the  use  of  the  problems 
studied  by  playing  short  string  or¬ 
chestra  numbers  which  contain  these 
problems.  We  think  it  works  very 
well. 

Points  for  Letters 

The  string  player  does  not  march  in 
parades  or  play  at  athletic  contests. 


Here  again  is  a  problem  in  keeping 
up  interest.  There  are  several  things 
that  can  be  done.  We  use  the  point 
system  of  awards  for  participation  in 
the  orchestra  and  small  ensembles. 
The  students  are  given  a  fixed  num¬ 
ber  of  points  for  membership  and 
public  performance  with  these  groups 
and  when  they  build  up  the  required 
number  they  are  presented  with  the 
music  department’s  letter  at  an  as¬ 
sembly  held  for  the  presentation  of 
all  school  awards. 

Another  motivating  infiuence  is  the 
small  recital  given  each  six  weeks 
period  of  the  winter  term.  There  is 
little  formality  about  these  programs, 
since  each  student  announces  his  own 
numbers  or  one  is  chosen  to  be 
spokesman  in  case  of  a  group  per¬ 
formance.  The  programs  are  put  on 
without  the  usual  fanfare  in  the  local 
press.  Our  audience  consists  of  par¬ 
ents  and  interested  friends.  All  in¬ 
strumental  and  vocal  students  are  en¬ 
couraged  to*  take  part  in  these  re¬ 
citals. 

The  Ensemble  as  a  Motivator 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 


Th*  violin  choir  of  th*  Boon*  High  School  Orchottra.  A  tuccastful  string  program 
makas  graat  damandt  on  a  diractor's  tim*  and  anargy,  but,  says  Mr.  Scholl.,  th*  and 
rasult  makas  it  mor*  than  worth  whil*. 


tion  of  their  technical  training.  Many 
schools  have  a  good  elementary  pro¬ 
gram,  but  when  their  students  enter 
the  high  school  orchestra  their  train¬ 
ing  in  technique  ends. 

In  the  larger  cities  students  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  with  pri¬ 
vate  teachers,  but  many  smaller  com¬ 
munities  have  no  private  teachers 
and  it  is  up  to  the  school  to  provide 
this  training  in  some  way  or  the  or¬ 
chestra  will  never  reach  a  very  high 
level  of  accomplishment.  We  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  up  for  this  lack  by 
dividing  the  violins,  violas,  cellos  and 
basses  into  classes  for  one  lesson 
each  week.  In  addition  to  this  we 
have  the  entire  string  section  meet 


A  string  antambi*  of  th*  Boon*,  Iowa,  High  School.  At  Boon*,  string  talant  is 
uncovarad  in  tha'alamantary  schools.  Fifty  parcant  of  all  instrumantal  anrollmants 
in  th*  high  school  ar*  in  th*  string  dapartmant  as  a  rasult. 
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value  of  ensemble  playing  and  this 
should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  player  can  master  the  most 
elementary  music.  Fortunately,  most 
good  instruction  books  contain  duet 
and  quartet  arrangements  which 
should  be  utilized  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity.  Also,  there  are  some  good 
publications  which  allow  ensemble 
playing  by  players  of  widely  different 
technical  ability.  Nothing  gives  a 
young  player  more  encouragement 
thap  being  able  to  perform  his  part 
successfully  with  older  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  players.  It  is  difficult  to  do 
this  with  regularity,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  develop  this  kind  of  ensem¬ 


ble.  The  young  student  learns  to  fol¬ 
low  the  conductor,  the  meaning  of  at¬ 
tack  and  release,  rudimentary  skill  in 
dynamics,  and  the  fun  of  teamwork. 

The  orchestra  should  have  some 
kind  of  a  uniform.  However  simple  it 
may  be,  it  improves  the  appearance  of 
any  group.  If  you  cannot  go  in  for 
anything  fancy,  anything  that  will 
give  your  group  a  uniform  appearance 
is  worth  while.  In  our  situation  we 
have  the  girls  wear  white  waists  and 
dark  skirts  while  the  boys  dress  in 
dark  trousers,  white  shirts  and  black 
ties.  The  student  can  afford  this  type 
of  clothing  and  it  has  other  uses 
aside  from  orchestral  appearances.  It 


is  quite  easy  to  remember  high  school 
orchestras  whose  attire  resemble  a  i 
crazy  quilt  and  detracted  consider-  » 
ably  from  their  appearance.  ! 

Unfortunately,  most  schools  drop  | 
their  string  programs  in  the  summer.  | 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  band  I 
to  be  continued,  but  it  is  rare  when  t 
the  orchestra  is  given  the  same  em-  | 
phasis  during  this  period.  In  Boone  | 
we  feel  that  our  greatest  progress  is  i 
made  during  the  summer  session  | 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  arrange  all 
players  into  homogeneous  groups  for 
instruction.  Many  small  ensembles 
can  be  formed  and  some  kind  of  an 
orchestra  can  be  kept  together.  We 
use  our  orchestra  time  for  a  great 
amount  of  sight  reading  and  reading  I 
through  new  numbers  we  wish  to 
flnish  for  public  performance  during 
the  winter  term.  If  string  players  are 
allowed  to  loaf  all  summer  they  may 
feel  that  they  are  of  less  importance 
than  the  bandsmen  and  may  continue 
to  loaf  when  school  resumes  in  the 
fall. 

School-Owned  Instruments 

This  brings  us  to  the  all-important 
subject  of  school  owned  instruments. 
The  school  must  own  violas,  cellos 
and  string  basses.  Enough  of  these 
instruments  should  be  on  hand  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  needs  of  the  orchestra  and 
at  the  same  have  a  few  available  for 
training  replacements. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  violas,  it  is 
not  wise  to  transfer  students  who 
have  been  failures  or  weaklings  on 
the  violin  to  this  very  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  your  orchestra.  In  many  ways 
the  inner  voices  of  a  composition  re¬ 
quire  more  skilled  players  as  there 
are  fewer  of  them  and  these  parts 
must  be  played  well.  Also,  do  not 
hesitate  to  start  students  directly  on 
the  viola.  If  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle  the  instrument  properly, 
there  is  no  point  in  having  them  play 
the  violin  first. 

To  be  able  to  repair  minor  damage 
to  instruments  and  maintain  school 
owned  instruments  is  an  invaluable 
aid  in  developing  the  string  program. 

Of  course,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a 
competent  workman  repair  your  in¬ 
struments,  but  you  may  not  be  within 
miles  of  a  good  repair  shop  and  you 
can  save  hours  of  practice  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  by  being  able  to  adjust 
soundposts,  fit  bridges,  replace  tail 
gut  and  re-glue  a  loose  top  or  back. 
This  may  seem  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  but  it  pays  to  get  some  tools 
and  an  old  fiddle  and  develop  some 
skill  for  minor  repairs. 

The  development  of  a  well-rounded 
string  program  discussed  here  may 
sound  like  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 

It  is.  You  can’t  go  home  at  four 
o’clock.  1 


NortI 
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Music  for  EVERY 


By  lOiUcuuL  flobb 


Director  of  Band  and  Orchestra 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 
Maryville,  Missouri 


Child 


In  all  ages.  Music  nourishes 
most  when  it  becomes  the  domain 
of  every  man.  Is  our  present-day 
insistence  on  individual  excellence 
driving  Music  back  into 
the  Ivory  Tower? 


e  THE  OTHER  DAY  1  talked  with  a 
veteran  who  had  just  returned  to  a 
teaching  position  as  instrumental  di¬ 
rector  of  a  local  high  school  after 
three  years  with  one  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  bands.  He  had  been  with  bis 
groups  for  about  three  months,  and 
he  was  not  very  happy.  "I  do  not 
have  time,"  he  said  to  me,  “to  give 
to  my  talented  students  the  training 
I’d  like  to — and  that  they  need.  Be¬ 
cause  I  have  to  divide  my  time  among 
the  entire  student  body,  I  cannot 
maintain  very  high  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  nor  can  I  develop  any  very 
high  degree  of  musicianship.” 

After  he  had  gone  I  recalled  state¬ 
ments  of  other  music  teachers  I  had 
known  and  who  had  also  lamented  the 
lack  of  time  to  develop  their  really 
talented  students.  I  began  thinking 
about  the  ever-present  controversy  of 
quality  versus  quantity  in  music  edu¬ 
cation.  Was  it  desirable,  or  possible, 

\  to  initiate  or  maintain  high  musical 
}  standards  while  making  music  par¬ 
ticipation  available  to  all?  Shoufd 
music  educators  concentrate  their  ef¬ 
forts  on  those  persons  who  display 
the  ability  and  the  desire  to  produce 
flne  music  (on  the  theory  that,  if  this 
is  not  done,  musical  standards  would 
suffer  because  there  would  be  no  ex¬ 
amples  set)?  Would  it  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  train  the  entire  people 
as  best  we  can,  in  the  contention  that 
even  a  partly  enlightened  public  will 
inspire  the  artists  among  it  to  do 
1  their  best — thus  raising  the  standards 
I  of  all? 

Musical  Literacy  for  All 

The  experience  of  musical  partici¬ 
pation,  even  in  superficial  amounts, 
'  does  a  great  deal  to  offset  prejudices 


against  music  education  which  spring 
from  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  it  just 
as  they  do  in  any  other  field  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor.  Standards  in  music 
begin  to  grow  with  the  acquisition  of 
taste,  and  taste  begins  with  familiar¬ 
ity.  It  has  been  observed  that  those 
who  participate  in  the  hearing  and 
performance  of  music  seem  to  acquire 
more  distin'.i  preferences  and  dis¬ 
criminating  desires  concerning  their 
own  playing  and  listening  standards. 

If  we  are  to  become  and  remain  a 
nation  of  music  lovers — one  in  which 
the  standards  of  music  are  held  high 
— we  need  to  recognize  music  as  a 
language  which  everyone  is  capable 
of  learning;  not  only  to  hear,  but  to 
read — and  even  to  write.  Just  as  in 
any  other  language,  there  will  be 
those  who  will  not  use  it  well  and 
those  who  understand  only  its  more 
obvious  communications;  but  total 
musical  literacy  (at  least  to  spelling  out 
loud)  will  provide  a  sympathetc  audi¬ 
ence  for  the  artist — who  in  turn  will 
be  inspired  to  his  best  efforts. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  relative 
degrees  of  discrimination,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  motivation  is  closely  allied 
with  excellence.  We  respond  favor¬ 
ably  to  those  things  which  we  do 


well,  whether  it  be  performing,  listen¬ 
ing,  or  evaluating.  Active  musical 
participation  is  in  itself  valuable  as 
an  emotional  outlet;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  an  opportune  music  educator  who 
takes  the  wish  for  music  in  whatever 
form  and  on  whatever  level  he  finds 
it  and  encourages  its  full  expression. 
He  is  then  in  a  position  to  assist  the 
individual  to  a  more  discriminate 
musical  enjoyment. 

Education  Raises  Standards 

Music  as  an  art  can  only  thrive 
where  it  enters  into  the  daily  experi¬ 
ences  of  all  the  people.  Throughout 
history  the  periods  of  musical  efful¬ 
gence  —  the  times  of  greatest  produc¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  both  composers 
and  performers  —  have  been  periods 
when  the  common  people  sang  the 
current  opesa  tnnes  at  their  work, 
and  social  gatherings  were  not  com¬ 
plete  without  their  serious  instru¬ 
mental  music.  Whenever  music  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  have  gone 
their  separate  ways,  there  have  been 
a  few  distinguished  musical  names — 
but  not  a  productive  art. 

Perhaps  high  standards  of  musician- 
ship  and  performance  can  come  only 
if  the  whole  people  are  given  a  funda¬ 
mental  music  education.  This  might 
tend  to  eliminate  automatically  in¬ 
ferior  music  standards.  It  would 
seem  then  that  the  task  of  the  music 
educator  is  to  first;  give  to  all  a  funda¬ 
mental  musical  knowledge,  and  sec¬ 
ond:  to  insure  musical  growth  by 
providing  for  the  advancement  of 
those  who,  by  ability  and  inclination, 
can  best  benefit  by  special  help.  Per¬ 
haps  his  willingness  to  do  both  of 
these  things  through  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  a  music  educator. 


direction  of  Mr.  Robb,  mointoint  a  high  standard  of  parformanca  and  musicianship. 
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How  S 

Ihall  We 

Teach 

Clarinel 

TONE 


By  (Donald,  £.  Tladon, 


•  HOW  MANY  TIMES  HAVE  YOU, 

as  an  instrumental  music  teacher, 
wondered  Just  what  kind  of  a  clarinet 
tone  was  the  most  desirable  to  teach 
to  your  students?  You  knew  that  you 
wanted  to  develop  a  “good  tone”  in 
your  clarinets  but  what  constitutes  a 
“good  tone”  and  how  many  types  of 
“good  tones”  are  there?  Perhaps  I 
should  have  entitled  my  article  the 
most  practical  type  of  clarinet  tone  to 
teach  to  school  clarinetists. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  three 
basically  good  types  ot  clarinet  tone 
and  they  can  be  taught  to  any  average 
school  musician  by  a  competent 
teacher.  I  should  like  to  enumerate 
three  t3^es  of  clarinet  tone  quality 
at  the  same  time  stating  their  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  details  involved  in  producing 
the  various  types. 

The  French  Tone 

The  French  Tone  is  a  thin,  ethereal, 
slightly  reedy  type  of  tone  with  a  very 
controlled  vibrato  used  with  much  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  quality  is  excellent  for 
symphony  orchestra  work  as  the  tone 
is  “cutting”  enough  to  come  through 
on  solo  passages  and  yet  light  enough 
to  blend  especially  well  with  the  flutes 
and  oboes.  Perhaps  one  of  the  flnest 
examples  of  the  French  tone  we  can 
hear  in  the  United  States  is  Mr.  Augus¬ 
tine  Duquese,  solo  clarinet  of  the 
N.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  order  to  teach  such  a  tone  it  is 
necessary  for  the  student  to  use  a 
medium  long  but  close  faced  mouth¬ 
piece.  The  reeds  should  be  on  the 
soft  side  to  allow  for  a  controlled 
pulsation  or  vibrato  in  certain  leading 
tones  or  climaxes  in  a  phrase. 

For  band  playing  this  type  of  tone 
is  deflnitely  limited  and  does  not  have 


Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
Patterson  Park  High  School 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

the  blending  qualities  necessary  to 
make  it  go  well  with  the  brasses. 

A  person  playing  with  the  French 
tone  limits  himself  to  being  a  “spe¬ 
cialist,”  i.e.  an  orchestra  player.  The 
upper  teeth  are  very  rarely  ever 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  mouthpiece 
in  this  style  of  playing  thus  limiting 
the  player’s  endurance  in  band  and 
at  the  same  time  impairing  the  in¬ 
tonation  of  the  high  register. 

★ 

Donald  B.  Norton  it  a  nativa  of 
Michigan,  having  boon  born  in  Lud- 
ington.  Mr.  Norton  grow  up  and  was 
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this  city.  During  hit  ttudant  dayt  ha 
wat  tolo  clarinatitt  of  hit  high  tchool 
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tchool  caraar  ha'  tpant  thraa  turn- 
mart  at  tha  National  Mutic  Camp  at 
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bar  of  tha  National  High  School 
Band  and  Orchattra. 

Upon  graduation  from  high  tchool, 
ho  attandad  Wattarn  Michigan  Col- 
logo  of  Education,  and  wat  gradu¬ 
ated  with  a  bachelor  of  tcionca  de¬ 
gree  in  mutic  and  education.  Ha  hat 
alto  dona  work  with  tha  Univartity  of 
Michigan,  lllinoit  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lage  and  tha  Royal  Collage  of  Mutic, 
London,  England. 

Hit  clarinet  taachart  have  bean 
Emil  Schmachtanbarg  of  tha  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  Orchattra  and  Gabriel 
Tote,  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Orchat¬ 
tra.  Ha  hat  playad  under  tuch  con¬ 
ductors  at  Waltar  Damrotch,  Jota 
Iturbi,  Vladimir  Bakalainikolf  and  Dr. 
Howard  Hantan.  Ha  it  at  pratant  di¬ 
rector  of  band  and  orchattra  at 
Rattarton  Park  High  School,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland. 

★  ★ 


The  German  Tone 

From  this  type  of  tone  quality  we 
probably  came  by  the  expression,  “it 
sounds  as  if  he  were  playing  in  a  rain 
barrel.”  The  German  school  of  clari¬ 
net  playing  has  always  used  a  big, 
round,  yet  slightly  reedy,  hollow¬ 
sounding  tone. 

In  order  to  produce  this  type  of 
tone  quality  one  must  have  a  long  and 
very  open  faced  mouthpiece.  The 
reeds  should  be  quite  stiff.  The  top 
teeth  are  always  placed  on  the  mouth¬ 
piece. 

The  openness  of  the  mouthpiece 
makes  it  quite  difflcult  to  control  for 
the  average  boy  or  girl  of  school  age. 
especially  if  the  embouchure  is  not 
strongly  developed.  A  teacher  is  much 
further  ahead  in  teaching  this  tone 
quality  if  he  begins  first  with  a  me¬ 
dium  open  facing,  using  moderately 
stiff  reeds  and  then  changes  moutn- 
pieces  after  a  year  or  so.  The  stu¬ 
dent’s  embouchure  is  then  partially 
strengthened  and  he  is  more  able  to 
control  the  open  facing  and  the  stiff 
reeds. 

This  large,  round,  hollow  tone  qual¬ 
ity  is  fine  for  band  playing  and  the 
low  register  sounds  especially  good  in 
unison  passages  so  common  to  band 
arrangements.  This  same  tone  quality 
is  good  for  orchestra  playing  although 
it  does  not  have  quite  the  sparkle  and 
the  dramatic  qualities  the  French 
tone  does.  Listen  to  Robert  Linde- 
mann,  solo  .ilarinet  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  for  the  perfect  example  of 
German  tone.  This  type  of  tone  blends 
especially  well  with  the  bassoons, 
horns  and  brasses. 

Th«  American  Tone 

Out  of  the  French  and  German  tone 
there  has  developed  in  the  United 
Staten  in  the  past  thirty  years  a  type 
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The  clarinet  speaks  in  three  languages, 
including  American.  Here  an  authority  on  tone 
production  tells  you  how  it's  done 


of  clarinet  tone  we  shall  have  to  call 
the  “American  tone."  This  quality  of 
tone  is  not  as  thin  as  the  French  and 
not  as  large  and  hollow  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  tone.  It  is  never  produced  with 
any  vibrato  and  it  seems  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  European  schools 
of  playing.  I  believe  It  is  the  ideal 
tone  and  by  far  the  most  practical  to 
use  and  to  teach. 

The  mouthpiece  used  in  developing 
such  a  tone  is  a  medium  long,  medium 
open  facing.  The  reeds  should  be  of 
medium  strength  and  the  top  teeth  are 
placed  on  the  mouthpiece. 

In  orchestra  playing  the  American 
tone  has  the  advantage  over  the 
French  in  that  it  is  thicker  and,  con¬ 
sequently.  sounds  much  fuller  and  the 
carrying  power  is  greater.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  so  thick  that  it 
tends  to  give  the  effect  of  logieness 
that  the  German  tone  sometimes  tends 
to  do.  The  American  tone  is  more 
suited  to  blend  with  all  of  the  other 
woodwinds  and  the  brasses.  This  in 
itself  is  very  signiflcant. 

For  band  playing  this  type  of  tone 
is  ideal.  It  is  “light”  enough  for  a 
good  rapid  stacatto  and  yet  heavy 
enough  for  real  solidity  of  tone  that 
the  band  sometimes  requires.  A 
player  using  this  tone  should  And  no 
difficulties  In  being  a  good  all-around 
''larinetist  yet,  at  the  same  time,  well 
grounded  enough  to  become  a  special¬ 
ized  orchestra  player  if  required.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  any  young  American  trained 
clarinetist  in  any  of  our  major  orches¬ 
tras  and  you  will  And  the  European 
inAuence,  yet  truly  an  American  tone 
has  evolved  from  the  blending  of  the 
two  schools. 

Tone  can  be  taught  to  students  by 


a  teacher  who  is  familiar  with  the 
various  schools  of  playing  and  who 
has  formulated  the  type  of  tone  de¬ 
sired  in  his  mind  before  attempting 
to  teach  it.  If  a  teacher  has  done  this 
and,  at  the  same  time,  understands 
the  mechanical  details  that  assist  in 
producing  the  desired  results  we  shall 


The  French  Horn  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  in  dance  orchestras 
everywhere.  Many  of  the  leading  dance 
orchestras  are  adding  the  instrument 
to  their  organization  .  .  .  and  gaining 
distinctive  and  pleasing  tone  color. 

The  French  Horn  is  being  used  in 
dance  work  as  lead  over  trombone  .  .  . 
with  trumpets  ...  as  solo  .  .  .  and 
in  obligato  to  voice  and  instruments. 
It  is  a  Joining  tone  between  brass  and 
reeds. 

The  French  Horn  lends  an  effective 
tone  quality  all  its  own  .  .  .  rich,  mel¬ 
low,  romantic,  grandiose,  mysterious, 
haunting. 

More  and  more  name  bands  are  em¬ 
ploying  the  French  Horn.  Among  them 
are  The  Glenn  Miller  Orchestra  with 
Tex  Beneke  (Johnny  Grass  is  the  fea¬ 
tured  French  Hornist  on  this  band — 
formerly  with  the  Cleveland  Syra- 


have  many  more  Ane  performers  on 
the  clarinet.  Many  excellent  high 
school  players  never  practice  for  any 
speciAc  tone  quality  until  they  go  to 
a  conservatory  because  their  teachers 
had  not  known  enough  about  tone  to 
be  able  to  assist  them  in  its  develop¬ 
ment. 


phony  Orchestra) — Paul  Whiteman — 
Benny  Ck>odman  —  Elliot  Lawrence  — 
Boyd  Rayburn — Mark  Warno — Claude 
Thornhill  (who  uses  2  French  Horns). 
Vincent  Lopez  has  used  the  French 
Horn  since  back  in  the  twenties. 

The  French  Horn,  of  course,  has 
always  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  .  .  .  and  French 
Horn  passages  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  written  in  all  music.  This 
instrument  is  basic,  also,  in  military 
bands,  school  bands,  as  well  as  in  the¬ 
atre,  broadcasting  station  and  movie 
orchestras. 

Music  schools  everywhere  are  stress¬ 
ing  French  Horn  classes.  Students 
looking  ahead  to  a  professional  career 
in  music  can  anticipate  a  bright  future 
where  skill  on  the  French  Horn  will  be 
well  rewarded  In  swing  work,  sym¬ 
phonic — or  both. 


The  French  Horn 
Hits  the  Dance  Band 


Tk«  Senior  High  School  of  Ellontburg,  Wathingfon,  tpocializos  in  ouftfanding  musical  groups,  chief  of  which  is  their  aicallant  band 
shown  above.  Edwin  Yrkkola  is  the  new  director  at  Ellonsburg,  and  he  is  doing  a  magnificent  year-round  job  of  promoting  music  in 
the  city  schools.  Ensembles  and  swing  band  work  figure  prominently  in  the  program,  and  in  the  summer  the  high  school  bands  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  Ellansburg  Rodeo  Band,  which'  present  e  series  of  concerts  and  plays  for  the  city's  annual  rodeo. 
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Pertinent  Points 

for  Successful 


•  THE  DIRECTOR  who  stands  in 
front  of  a  band  and  by  means  of  wild 
frenzied  gesticulations  with  a  baton 
attempts  to  coax  or  intimidate  the 
players  under  his  direction  into  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  temperamental  will, 
does  not  necessarily  by  all  this  pseudo- 
gymnastic  activity  reveal  that  be,  and 
he  alone,  is  the  world’s  greatest  con¬ 
ductor. 

Were  great  conductors  invariably 
revealed  by  such  practices,  many  of 
the  leading  name  dance  band  directors 
of  our  day  could  rest  in  the  assurance 
of  immortality  and  such  recognized 
tinily  great  symphonic  directors  as 
Toscanini  and  Koussevitzky  would  be 
better  off  if  they  would  retire  from 
public  service  and  spend  their  re¬ 
maining  days  vigorously  playing  hop¬ 
scotch  or  blindman’s  buff. 

One  of  the  greatest  directors  it  has 
been  the  privilege  of  this  writer  to 
observe  in  action,  a  man  who  is  today 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  sym¬ 
phonic  band  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  directs  with  utmost 
simplicity  and  economy  of  movement 
and  at  the  same  time  his  direction  is 
ever  purposeful  and  highly  efficient. 
The  late  John  Philip  Sousa  directed 
his  own  stirring  marches  with  almost 
no  baton  movement,  and  yet  the  men 
under  him  seemed  to  know  at  all 
times  what  he  wanted — at  least  so 
one  would  judge  by  the  results 
achieved. 

More  Than  a  "Time  Beafer" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual 
who  has  learned  in  some  teacher’s 
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conducting  class  that  quadruple  meter 
is  directed  with  a  baton,  dotcn,  left, 
right,  up,  and  that  triple  meter  is 
down,  right,  up,  and  attempts  to  carry 
out  these  movements  at  all  times 
meticulously  and  with  scrupulous 
economy  of  additional  movement,  has, 
nevertheless,  not  learned  all  that  there 
is  to  the  art  of  wielding  a  baton.  He 
may  know  i>erfectly  at  all  times  the 
right  movement  to  make  in  a  given 
situation  and  yet  lack  those  very  qual¬ 
ities  which  a  great  director  must  have 
in  order  to  endear  himself  to  his  play¬ 
ers  and  to  thereby  establish  a  rapport 
with  them,  the  latter  of  which  is  as 
essential  a  thing  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  beats. 

It  does  not  take  the  average  high 
school  band  player  long  to  detect 
whether  a  director  is  merely  a  time 
beater  or  a  leader  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  Once  having  sized  him 
up  and  having  arrived  at  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  his  qualities  of  leadership,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will 
give  forth  only  as  much  effort  as  is 
demanded  of  him — which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  bis  very  best  for  the  one 
whom  he  loves  and  respects  and  not 
too  much  for  the  director  whom  be 
senses  lacks  friendliness  or  funda¬ 
mental  musicianship. 


The  successful  director  does  not 
rely  on  "mugging"  and  muscle 
to  achieve  his  effects. 

Friendliness  is  an  asset  for  the 
neophyte  conductor . . .  confidence 
and  experience  are  indispensable. 


What  Makes  a  Director? 

If  I  were  to  list  the  qualities  es¬ 
sential  to  a  succeseful  band  director 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  list  would  be  somewhat 
as  follows:  1.  Warm-hearted  friend¬ 
liness;  2.  Impartial  fairness;  3.  Strict¬ 
ness  in  discipline;  4.  Fundamental 
musicianship;  6.  Command  of  baton 
technique;  6.  Organizational  ability. 
Probably  points  four  and  five  should  be 
listed  as  skills  rather  than  qualities. 

Genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  players  under  one’s  command  and 
a  sincere  Joy  in  having  a  part  in  guid¬ 
ing  them  through  the  necessary  pro¬ 
cedures  which  go  into  building  up  a 
well  functioning  band  organization 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  fulfillment 
of  point  one  listed  previously,  namely 
Warm-hearted  friendlineas.  Unaffected 
affection  for  others  focusing  especially 
upon  those  under  one’s  guidance  has, 
in  the  experience  of  this  writer,  been 
a  most  successful  and  potent  means 
of  breaking  down  resistance  to  any 
innovations  which  he  has  felt  wise  to 
put  into  practice  in  his  handling  of  a 
new  band  group.  When  students  are 
convinced  that  a  director  is  their 
friend — not,  of  course,  in  the  chummy 
or  too  familiar  sense — they  will  usu¬ 
ally  willingly  follow  his  leadership,  no 
matter  how  far  away  he  may  lead 
them  from  the  practices  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  post  of  band  director. 

Second  only  to  friendliness  in  im¬ 
portance  I  have  pieced  Impartial  fair¬ 
ness.  Students  do  not  usually  resent 
being  reprimand^  sharply  and  even 
severely  at  times,  when  necessary,  if 
they  are  convinced  that  the  director 
plays  no  favorites  and  has  every  in¬ 
tention  at  all  times  of  treating  all 
alike.  A  director  who  blithely  bounces 
from  his  organization  a  poor  player 
who  has  been  recalcitrant,  and  at  the 
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•tame  time  condones  or  tolerates  a 
Kood  player  who  has  been  equally  ob¬ 
noxious,  soon  loses  the  respect  of  his 
subordinates. 

By  Strictness  in  discipline  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  director  should  be 
hard  as  nails,  unforgiving  of  the  faults 
of  his  players,  and  unyielding  to  the 
demands  of  common  sense.  Without 
discipline  no  organization  can  long 
survive,  but  the  most  effectual  dis¬ 
cipline  is  kindly  and  persuasive  in  its 
government,  causing  all  those  subject 
to  it  to  see  its  reasonableness  and 
the  eventual  wisdom  of  conforming  to 
its  pattern.  The  best  disciplinarian  is 
u.sually  the  individual  who  is  the  best 
self-disciplined.  Weakness  in  han¬ 
dling  others  very  often  connotes 
weakness  in  one's  own  self-control. 

The  Piano  Is  Your  Pal 

Fundamental  musicianship  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  the  successful 
band  director.  A  basic  command  of 
harmony,  counterpoint,  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  etc.,  makes  for  a  more  thorough 
grasp  of  the  intricate  mechanism  of 
the  modern  band  and  the  music  it 
must  play.  As  a  pianist,  I  would  by 
all  means  urge  each  and  every  di¬ 
rector  to  gain  some  command  of  the 
piano  and  the  more  the  better.  Con¬ 
ductor’s  scores  are  usually  more 
readily  read  by  pianists  and  all  the 
instruments  seem  to  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  things  more  logically  when 
the  director  has  a  pianistic  compre¬ 
hension  of  music. 

Much  as  one  learns  to  swim  by 
swimming,  likewise  so  have  most  suc¬ 
cessful  band  directors  mastered  a 
technique  of  the  baton  by  actual  di¬ 
recting.  The  best  manner  of  handling 
an  up-ibeat,  of  indicating  a  crescendo, 
of  bringing  a  hold  into  effect,  these  are 
things  that  most  directors  have  had  to 
learn  by  observation  of  other  directors 
and  through  experience.  The  funda¬ 
mental  beats  can,  of  course,  be  easily 
mastered  but  self  confidence  is  usually 
gained  through  maturity.  I  have 
taught  many  students  the  funda¬ 
mental  technique  of  the  baton,  but  I 
have  observed  that  most  of  them  have 
learned  the  most  through  actual  per¬ 
forming  experience. 

Organization  Means  Success 

Finally,  a  director  must  be  capable 
of  handling  the  many  details  that  go 
into  keeping  a  large  organization 
functioning  smoothly;  in  other  words 
be  must  have  Organization  ability. 
Instruments  and  music  must  be 
looked  after,  seating  and  lighting  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  Uniforms  must  be  Issued 
properly,  attendance  records  have  to 
be  kept.  Of  course  the  director  can 
delegate  many  duties  to  student  sub¬ 
ordinates  but,  nevertheless,  he  must 


hold  at  all  times  the  final  "say-so"  in 
regard  to  important  decisions.  Here 
is  where  his  tact  and  common  sense 
are  most  important  factors.  If  his 
own  decisions  are  faltering  or  any¬ 
thing  less  than  Arm,  his  subordinates 
cannot  be  expected  to  exercise  deci¬ 
siveness  in  their  judgments  or  actions. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  those  under  him 
are  convinced  that  his  word  is  law 
and  that  he  will  back  them  up  in  their 
reasonable  exercise  of  authority,  they 
will  more  probably  exercise  greater 
wisdom  in  their  movements  and  a 
more  successful  organization  will  be 
thus  achieved. 

To  be  a  highly  efficient  and  success¬ 
ful  band  director  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  time,  just  as  to  be  a 


leader  of  men  in  many  other  fields,  is 
a  man  sized  job.  But  if  a  man  has 
the  requisite  training  in  musicianship 
and  has  a  genuine  love  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  his  work  and  for  working 
with  people,  I  am  convinced  that  most 
of  the  other  qualities  essential  to 
success  can  be  gained  through  ex¬ 
perience  and  patience.  Certain  it  is 
that  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
first  class  band  leaders.  The  public, 
school  authorities,  and  students  are 
eager  to  have  them.  Let’s  you  and  I, 
each  of  us,  determine  now  to  make 
ourselves  the  best  band  directors  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  If  we  do,  1 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  we  were  in 
big  demand  next  fall  when  better  jobs 
are  opening  up. 


October,  1*46 


PXratte  mentton  THE  SCHOOL  ilVSlCIAH  token  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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The  Novelty  Brass  Quartet  Library 


Volume  I 

Arr.  by  Frad  W.  Ciwnant 

1.  March  Triumphal 

2.  When  You  and  I  Were  Young 

Maggie 

3.  Turkey  In  The  Straw 

4.  Loves  Old  Sweet  Song 

5.  Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird 

Volume  II 

Arr.  by  Frad  W.  Clamant 

6.  March,  The  Four  Winds 

7.  Old  Black  Joe 

8.  My  Old  Kentucky  Home 

9.  OhI  Susanna 

10.  Deep  River,  Negro  Spiritual 

Volume  III 

Arr.  by  Frad  W.  Clamant 

SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 

1 1 .  Christmas  Bells 

12.  It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight 

Clear 

13.  Joy  to  the  World 

14.  Oh  Come  All  Ye  Faithful 


Published  in  Five  Volumes 

1 5.  Silent  Night 

16.  O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 

17.  Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing 

1 8.  Jingle  Bells 


The  Novelty  Brass  Quartet  Library. 

Selected  and  effectively  arranged 

for  the  following  combinations: 

Four  Trumpets  (Cornets)  or  Trom¬ 
bones  (Treble  Clef) 

Four  Trombones  or  Baritones 
(Bass  Clef) 

Three  Trumpets  and  Trombones  or 
Baritone 

Two  Trumpets  and  Two  Trombones 
or  Baritones 

Two  Trumpets,  Trombone  or  Bari¬ 
tone  and  Tuba 

Two  Trumpets,  Eb  Alto  and  Trom¬ 
bone  or  Tuba 

(Trombone-Baritone  parts  published 
in  both  defs) 


Volume  IV 

Arr.  by  Lawranc*  C.  Lone 

SONGS  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH 

19.  The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

20.  When  This  Cruel  War  Is  Over 

2 1 .  Lorena 

22.  Hard  Times  Come  Again  No 

More 

23.  Beautiful  Dreamer 

24.  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot 

25.  Bonny  Elois 

Volume  V 

Arr.  by  Lnwronco  C.  long 

FAVORITE  FESTIVAL  CAROLS 

26.  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 

27.  Angels  We  Have  Heard  On 

High 

28.  The  Christmas  Tree 

29.  Deck  the  Hall 

30.  Come  Ye  Thankful  People 

31.  While  Shepherds  Watched 

Their  Hocks 

32.  Away  In  The  Manger 

(Luther's  Carol) 

33.  Daughter  of  Zion 

34.  Christians,  Awake,  Salute  the 

Happy  Morn 


Nofo.— Volumo  4  and  5  cenfoin  a  soparefo  BoM-Fubo  part  to  tamplata  Bra$»  fntomblo. 

PRICE 

Comploto,  AN  FarH,  Both  Clof* . $1.00 

Sinelo  Farit  30c  oach,  Fkino  Accampanimoni . 40 

AN  Farit  wMi  Fiane .  1.3S 

Blue  Bird  Solos 

Published  with  Piano  Accompaniment 

Interesting  and  worth-while  compositions  by  well-known  composers.  Available  for  all  Brass.  Woodwinds 
and  Saxophones.  Easy  and  medium  grade  of  difficulty.  Endorsed  by  teachers  in  schools  everywhere.  Effec¬ 
tively  arranged  In  suitable  keys  and  easy  range. 

BLUE  BIRD  SOLOS  ^  BLUE  BIRD  SOLOS  are  arranged  for  the  following 

Kdmirations  hb  .  a  o  Instruments  with  Piano  Accompaniment; 

\ndante  Maestoso  from  Poet  &  Peasant  Suppe-Long 

::hant  D' Amour  Forrest  L.  Buchtel  Price  each— Solo  Part  and  Piano . 40 


BLUE  BIRD  SOLOS  ,  BLUE  BIRC 

Admirations  Floyd  St.  Clair  Instruments  w 

Andante  Maestoso  from  "Poet  &  Peasant"  Suppe-Long 

Chant  D' Amour  Forrest  L.  Buchtel  Price  each J 

Dream  Time  Floyd  St.  Clair 

Golden  Days  (Serenade)  Royd  St.  Clair  Bb  Trumpet 

Home,  Sweet  Home  Arr.  Lawrence  C.  Long  Baritone 

Rocked  In  The  Cradle  of  the  Deep  Hute 

(Air  Varie)  Knight-Clement  Bb  Clarinet 

Romance  Rubinstein-Long  French  Horn 

Silvertone  Polka  Fred  W.  Clement  Mellophone 

Stand  Up  For  Jesus  Webb-Clement  Bassoon 

Valse  Romantique  Forrest  L.  Buchtel  Trombone 


Oboe 

Eb  Saxophone 
Bb  Saxophone 
C  Saxophone 
Eb  Alto  Horn 
Eb  Tuba 
BBb  Tuba 


TH*  obov*  publkaliom  war*  originally  publishod  by  J.  i.  Agnow  of  Dat  Moinat,  Iowa,  and  or*  now 
awnod  and  pwUiahad  by  VOIKWEINS.  Kindly  chang*  y*«r  rooord*. 

If  your  doolar  connol  supply,  dirod  oN  ordors  1o  lh*  pubHshor. 

Sand  for  tfc*  now  Volltwain  Colaleg  N*.  f 
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Brand  New  Texas  Band 

Makes  Gridiron  Debut 


Atlanta,  Texas — The  Atlanta  School  and 
Municipal  Band,  which  was  organiced  as 
recently  as  last  spring,  made  their  debut 
before  a  football  throng  on  September 
12th.  Led  by  DrUm  Major  Biddy  Cook  the 
45  bandsmen  step|)ed  out  in  colorful  new 
maroon  and  white  uniforms  and  were 
roundly  applauded  by  the  spectators. 
Thomas  I.,avln,  former  director  of  the 
Hope  and  Paragould,  Ark.,  bands  and  the 
Alva,  Okla.,  band,  is  the  director  of  this 
new  and  up-and-coming  Atlanta  band. 


Concert  by  New  York  Band 
Honors  Former  Director 


University  of  Wichita 

Expands  Music  Faculty 


Wiefcita,  Kansas — New  appointments  to 
the  music  faculty  were  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  Walter  Duerksen,  chairman  of 
the  music  department.  The  expanded  fac¬ 
ulty  Includes  some  well-known  names  in 
the  music  education  field  and  is  in  line 
with  the  university’s  policy  of  adjusting 
to  the  vMtly  increased  enrollments  experi¬ 
enced  by  all  higher  education  facilities. 

Enrollment  In  the  University’s  music 
department  represents  an  increase  of  more 
than  200%  this  year.  Plans  and  specifica- 1 
tlons  for  a  new  two  story  music  building 
have  been  drawn  up  and  will  be  carried 
out  as  soon  as  materials  are  available. 

’The  new  faculty  members  added  to  the 
music  staff  include:  Oiien  Dailey,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Musicology,  formerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  State 


In  the  hutfling  suburban  community  of  Royal  Oak  ouftids  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
Royal  Oak  High'Sehool  Band  it  eagerly  anticipating  the  coming  arthlatic  and  concert 
taaton.  With  Bandmaster  Worthy  John  Denman  starting  hit  19th  year  on  the  podium, 
the  band  it  looking  forward  to  a  most  active  and  tuccatsfui  year.  One  of  the  annual 
events  enjoyed  most  by  the  band  personnel  it  the  trip  to  Detroit  where  each  year 
they  are  invited  to  entertain  at  half-time  for  the  Detroit-Green'  Bay  Packers  game 
held  at  Briggs  Stadium.  There  are  fifty-six  members  in  this  band. 


An  outstanding  organisation  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  it  the  Junior  High  -School  Band 
under  the  direction  of  J.  J.  Weigand,  who  has  the  added  task  of  editing  the  Kansas 
Music  Review.  This  excellent  band  of  sixty-five  young  musicians  undertook  the  diffi¬ 
cult  job  of  performing  at  a  circus  band  at  the  school’s  annual  circus  held  ilast  spring. 
They  are  already  becoming  proficient  in  their  routines  for  the  marching  taaton  this 
year,  and  their  number  one  ambition  Is  to  raise  soma  money  for  new  uniforms. 


Nebraska  West  Pointers 

Can  Turn  on  the  Heat 

West  Point,  Nebraska — The  activities  of 
the  West  Point  Cadet  Band  of  the  high 
iwhool  in  this  city  provided  plenty  of  ex¬ 
citement  during  the  summer  and  have  al¬ 
ready  highlighted  a  numl>er  of  events  on 
the  early  fall  community  program. .  The 
band,  in  their  flashy  red  and  white  uni¬ 
forms,  lent  color  and  musicianship  to  fairs 
and  stock  shows  during  the  summer,  in¬ 
cluding  an  appearance  at  the  State  Fair 
at  Lincoln.  They  also  staged  impressive 
demonstrations  of  marching  and  playing 
at  the  Labor  Day  celebration  in  Pender, 
the  Dodge  County  Fair  at  Scribner,  and 
the  Legion  Celebration  at  Bancroft. 

The  West  Point  band  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Guy  A.  Swanson,  who  directed 
I>and8  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  last  year.  Mr. 
Swanson  reports  that  northeast  Nebraska 
Is  the  hottest  section  of  the  state — for 
bands. 


College :  Robert  Bays,  Instructor  of  French 
horn ;  James  Kerr,  Director  of  Bands ; 
Edna  Mae  Stone,  Instructor  of  Voice : 
Gordon  Terwllliger,  Instructor  of  Piano; 
Tennle  M.  Dyer,  Instructor  In  Plano ; 
Gretchen  Dailey,  Instructor  of  Cello  and 
String  Bass;  Dorothy  F.  Terwllliger,  In¬ 
structor  of  Flute ;  and  David  Robertson, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Violin  and  Director 
of  Symphony  and  String  Ensembles,  for¬ 
merly  of  Hendrick’s  College,  the  Arkansas 
State  Symphony,  and  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic. 


Dell  Rapids,  South  Dakota — Spanking 
new  uniforms  are  being  proudly  worn  by 
the  SO-piece  high  school  band  of  this  city. 
’The  band,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Ardis  Brammer,  sponsored  a  carnival  re¬ 
cently  which  made  the  purchase  possible. 


Dansville,  New  York  —  The  Genessee 
Valley  Concert  Band,  under  the  direction 
of  Harry  McGraw,  paid  a  musical  tribute 
to  their  former  director  and  founder  of 
the  band  in  a  memorial  concert  held  here 
recently.  The  program  was  dedicated  to 
Alonzo  D.  Jenks,  who  organized  the  band 
in  1912  and  carried  on  as  its  director  for 
thirty  years.  Drawing  its  players  from 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Genes.se 
Valley,  the  band  was  revived  recently  and 
is  making  a  distinct  contribution  to  mus¬ 
ical  development  in  the  area. 


Ten  Thousand  Hear  Bands 
at  Nebraska  Fall  Festival 

Fairbury,  Nebraska — Alaska,  22  Ne¬ 
braska  counties,  and  18  states  made  up 
an  estimated  crowd  of  10,000  at  the  Fair- 
bury  municipal  band’s  12th  annual  fall 
festival  at  the  city  park  auditorium. 
Municipal  bands  from  neighboring  towns 
and  Washington  and  Marysville,  Kansas, 
gave  a  30  minute  afternoon  concert.  The 
evening  concert  was  composed  of  a  massed 
band  of  275  musicians  from  bands  attend¬ 
ing  the  festival.  • 


Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  Has  a  Band  Fit  for  a  King 
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iNttCit  lirtoc  JNction  of  (tOc  ^ctKMl  iMaoUUn 


Fiddles  Come  to  the  Fore  in  Ohio  Orchestra 


Not  just  another  orchestra  but  an  organization  which  has  grown  steadily  in  musician- 
ship  and  ability  is  the  Grove  City  High  School  Orchestre  of  Grove  City,  Ohio. 
Under  the  direction  of  Richard  L.  Harris  this  group  performed  splendidly  last  year 
and  promises  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  community  and  school  events  during  the 
coming  season.  The  school  also  boasts  an  excellent  band  and  choral  organization. 


French  Minietry  Announces 
International  Contest 

Faria,  France — The  French  Ministry  of 
National  Education  has  announced  an 
International  Piano  and  Violin  Contest 
to  be  held  in  Paris  in  December,  1946. 
The  contest,  known  as  the  Marguerite 
Long-Jacques  Thibaud  Contest,  is  held 
every  three  years  with  the  idea  of  ac¬ 
claiming  exceptionally  talented  young 
people.  In  addition  to  a  money  prize,  the 
winners  are  assured  of  engagements  with 
the  largest  symphony  orchestras  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  means  an  opportunity  of 
starting  on  an  international  career. 

Because  of  the  interruption  caused  by 
the  war,  the  age  limit  for  tlie  present 
••ontest  has  been  rai.sed  to  35.  The  con¬ 
test  will  consist  of  a  |>reliminary  session 
to  be  held  on  November  29  (Violin)  and 
November  30  (Piano),  and  two  flnal 
sessions,  open  to  the  pul>lic,  on  December 
2  and  3  (Violin)  and  December  4  and  5 
(Plano). 

Persons  interested  in  entering  this  con¬ 
test  should  write  to :  Secretary,  Prlx 
Marguerite  Long-Jacques  Thibaud.  30, 
Boulevard  des  Itallens,  Paris,  Prance,  en¬ 
closing:  (a)  a  certifleate  from  their  school 
or  teacher,  (b)  an  official  statement  con¬ 
cerning  their  age  and  nationality,  and 
(c)  a  list  of  works  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  present  in  addition  to  those 
on  the  program.  Upon  receipt  of  the  above 
documents,  candidates  will  receive  a  card 
admitting  them  to  the  preliminary  con¬ 
tests.  A  copy  of  the  official  pamphlet 
giving  further  details  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary  at  the  address 
mentioned  above. 


Brevard  Music  Festival 
to  Become  Annual  Event 

Brevard,  North  Carolina  —  The  first 
Brevard  Music  Festival,  held  here  during 
the  summer,  proved  to  be  both  a  musical 
and  financial  success  and  was  heard  by 
throngs  of  music  lovers.  A  series  of  (our 
concerts  highlighted  the  festival,  featuring 
outstanding  artists  from  the  concert  and 
opera  fields  supported  by  a  symphony 
orchestra  whose  players  were  recruited 
mainly  from  nearby  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

James  Christian  Pfohl,  musical  director 
of  the  program  and  head  of  the  Tran¬ 
sylvania  Camp,  scene  of  the  festival,  was 
acclaimed  by  the  local  press  and  citizenry 


for  his  work  in  bringing  to  that  part  of 
the  South  a  music  festival  comparable  to 
the  famous  Berkshire  Festival  of  New 
England.  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Carrier,  president 
of  the  Festival  AsscK-iatlon,  came  in  for 
much  praise  also  (or  her  efforts  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  success  of  the  event.  The 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  assured  the  continuance  of  the 
festival  as  an  annual  event. 

Famous  Music  Manuscripts 
Given  Library  of  Congress 

Washington,  I).  C. — Two  noted  musical 
manuscripts  have  been  added  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  They  are  the  famous 
piano-orchestra  arrangement  of  Ilhapaody 
in  Blue  by  Ferde  Grof6,  and  the  literary 
and  musical  manuscripts  of  Ballad  for 
Americana,  by  John  LaTouche  and  Earl 
Hawley  Robinson.  , 

Mr.  Grof6,  whose  arrangement  of  Gersh¬ 
win's  famous  rhap.sody  was  first  played 
in  1924,  is  called  by  many  the  originator 


of  the  modern  school  of  Jazz  arrangement. 
In  presenting  the  original  manuscript  to 
the  Congressional  librarian  he  remarked 
that  the  work,  so  much  acclaimed  by  the 
American  people,  "belongs  to  them  and 
rightfully  should  be  in  the  national  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  people’s  culture.” 

Ballad  for  Americana,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public  in  1939  by  Paul  Robe¬ 
son,  noted  Negro  bass,  became  a  rallying 
song  for  the  nation  immediately  before, 
and  during  the  early  years  of  the  second 
World  War.  In  the  words  of  the  authors, 
it  represents  a  pamphlet  for  democracy, 
set  to  music. 


Monmouth,  Illinoia — Monmouth  College 
recently  announced  their  Fourth  Annual 
Psalm  Tune  Competition,  o)>en  to  alt  com¬ 
posers.  A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
is  offered  by  the  college  for  the  best  set¬ 
ting  of  a  prescribed  metrical  version  of 
Psalm  121,  in  fourpart  harmony  for  con¬ 
gregational  singing.  The  contest  closes 
on  February  23,  1947. 


October  Is  "Tune-Up"  Time  for  Members  of  Scoltsbiuff,  Nebraska  Band 


Agstn  pointing  toward  anotkar  banner  year,  tha  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  high  school  band  began  tuning  up  early  this  Fall  under  the 
baton  of  Director  Jamas  Johnson.  Their  1946  organization,  shown  above,  is  wall  remembered  for  their  outstanding  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  Spring  Concert,  when  they  demonstrated  real  band  musicianship  in  rendering  a  number  of  symphonic  selections 
under  tha  direction  of  guest  conductor  Donald  Lentz,  University  of  Nebraska  band  director,  and  an  outstanding  flute  soloist. 


ftctool  iHMit  HetBC  Action  o(  XVtt  ftctiool  musician 
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ANNUAL  BAND  FESTIVAL  RATES  “TOPS"  WITH  THE  BUCKEYE  COLLEGES 


#  Band  l«adera  and  achool  mnaiclana 

can  get  together  and  cooperate  for  an  un¬ 
dertaking  that  is  of  mutual  benefit  to 
them. 

This  fact  is  proven  year  after  year  when 
the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  Festival 
gathers  together  band  leaders  and  their 
.students  from  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  Buckeye  state. 

Kstablished  in  1929,  the  festival  has 
l>een  held  ten  times  since  then  at  various 
institutions  in  Ohio  and  was  climaxed  this 
year  at  Kent  State  University  when  eleven 
whools  formed  an  aggregation  of  115 
pieces  for  a  two  day  festival. 

Kach  year  one  of  the  nation's  outstand¬ 
ing  band  leaders  is  invited  to  lead  the 
all-star  band  in  its  annual  concert.  This 
year  Itaymond  F.  Dvorak,  director  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Bands,  was 
chosen  as  the  guest  conductor. 

The  festival  attempts  to  fulfill  three 
main  objectives  according  to  Prof.  Roy 
D.  Metcalf,  director  of  bands  at  Kent 
State  University  and  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  intercollegiate  Band  Association. 

“We  want  to  give  the  students  a  better 
musical  experience  than  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get  by  playing  In  their  own  college 
l>and.  The  opportunity  to  play  in  a  large, 
well  balanced  band  which  can  play  more 
diflicult  numbers  than  their  own  school 
band  gives  them  that  experience,”  Met¬ 
calf  says. 

“Secondly,  a  festival  of  this  tyi)e  gives 
directors  the  chance  to  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted,  Improve  their  work,  and  ex¬ 
change  Ideas  with  other  men  of  their 
profession. 

“Our  third  aim  is  to  give  the  students 
and  directors  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
an  outstanding  band  director  who  is  in¬ 
vited  each  year  to  mold  the  bhnd  into 
shape  and  lead  it  in  a  concert  on  the 
last  night  of  the  festival,”  he  added. 

That  the  festival  has  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
complishing  its  aims  is  evident  from  its 
12-year  achievement  record,  according  to 
Metcalf. 

Started  In  *29 

In  1929  Band  Director  Arthur  Williams 
of  Oberlin  College  invited  Ohio  bands  to 
participate  in  an  athletic  event  and  the 
idea  of  combining  musicians  from  all  the 
schools  into  one  band  for  an  annual  fes¬ 
tival  was  born. 

The  combined  band  idea  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  in  1934  when  Harold  Bachman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  selected  to 
direct  the  first  all-Ohio  concert  group  at 
a  festival  held  on  the  Baldwin-Wallace 
College  campus. 


by  Michael  Radock 

Kent  State  University 
Kent,  Ohio 

Since  then  guest  conductors  have  in¬ 
cluded  Austin  Harding,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  William  Revelli,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan;  Harold  Lockwood,  University  of 
Pittsburgh ;  Eugene  Weigel,  Ohio  State 
University ;  Clifford  Baiiium,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University ;  Gerald  Prescott,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota ;  Richard  Goldman, 
noted  New  York  City  director ;  Joseph 
Maddy,  Interlochen  Music  Camp  of  Mich¬ 
igan  ;  and  Raymond  Dvorak  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

A  New  Host  Yearly 

Location  of  the  festivals  also  changes 
from  year  to  year.  Ho.st  .schools  have  in¬ 
cluded  Baldwin-Wallace,  1934  ;  Western 
Reserve  University,  1935  ;  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  1936  ;  Muskingum,  1937;  Kent  State, 
1938;  Baldwin-Wallace,  1940  ;  Bowling 
Green,  1941;  Oberlin,  1942  and  1945;  and 
Kent  State  University,  1946. 

The  host  school  is  resironsible  for  the 
management  of  the  festival  and  usually 
sends  out  invitations  to  all  Ohio  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  four  months  prior 
to  the  meeting.  According  to  Professor 
Metcalf,  no  definite  date  is  set  on  the 
invitations,  but  a  choice  is  offered  so 
that  all  schools  may  have  a  voice  in  its 
selection. 

The  unique  festival  Idea  has  also  been 
used  for  orchestras  in  the  past  and  will 
probably  be  resumed  next  year  after  a 
6-year  wartime  layoff.  Kent  State  was 
host  for  the  first  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Or¬ 
chestra  festival  in  1934  when  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Hanson,  director  of  the  Kastman 
school  of  music  served  as  guest  con¬ 
ductor. 

Henry  Hadley,  well-known  American 
composer  and  conductor,  directed  the  1935 
festival  at  the  Dana  Music  Institute  in 
Warren ;  Eric  DeLamater,  as.sociate  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  pre¬ 
sided  at  Capitol  University  in  1936;  Guy 
Frasier  Harri.son,  conductor  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Symphony,  performed  in  1937  at 
Baldwin-Wallace ;  and  Rudolph  Ring- 
wald,  as.sociate  director  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Symphony,  had  the  baton  at  the  last 
festival  In  1940. 

Whether  the  participants  are  bandsmen 
and  their  conductors  or  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  directors,  the  cooperative 
venture  is  profitable  and  enjoyable  for 
all.  Raymond  B’.  Dvorak,  guest  conduct¬ 


or  at  this  year's  band  festival,  expressed 
great  plehsure  with  results  of  the  per¬ 
formance. 

“Only  one  who  Is  invited  to  conduct  this 
group  of  young  people  can  appreciate  the 
joy  of  assimilating  intelligent  musicians 
into  a  fine  ensemble  in  so  short  a  time," 
Dvorak  said. 


Prof.  Roy  D.  Metcalfe,  Director  of 
Bands  at  Kant  State  University,  hos* 
to  the  1946  Ohio  Inter-Collegiata 
Band  Festival  which  was  held  at  Kent. 

The  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  Fes¬ 
tival  is  a  distinct  undertaking  in  that  un¬ 
like  many  festivals,  satisfying  musical 
results  are  obtained. 

"The  fact  that  It  was  possible  to  play 
a  pretentious  program  of  band  composi¬ 
tions  in  a  few  short  rehearsals  is  a 
credit  to  the  bandsmen  who  through 
their  intelligence  and  musical  training 
received  in  their  respective  units  made 
it  possible  to  achieve  a  fine  performance," 
the  guest  conductor  declared. 

“Many  things  about  this  festival  stand 
out.  First  of  all  there  Is  solid  musician¬ 
ship  throughout  the  entire  organization, 
and  thanks  to  careful  planning  this  year, 
the  Instrumentation  was  well  balanced 
and  the  parts  were  assigned  to  the  play¬ 
ers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  or¬ 
ganization  sound  as  a  band  should  sound." 

Orchids  for  Organization 

Mr.  Dvorak  was  not  alone  in  his  en¬ 
joyment  and  praise  of  the  merits  of  the 
idea  of  combining  the  musicians  of  a 
state  Into  one  band  annually  for  a  fes¬ 
tival  and  concert.  Participating  direct¬ 
ors  and  student  musicians  of  Akron  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Baldwin-Wallace,  Kent  State,  Muskingum, 
Oberlin,  Otterbeln,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Woo¬ 
ster,  Wittenberg,  and  Youngstown  ex¬ 
pressed  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Only  one  complaint  made  Its  appearance 
during  this  year's  festival  and  It  was  not 
a  complaint  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
(Please  turn  next  pagey 


Establithed  in  1929  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  Festival  hat  been  held  ten  timet 
with  ever  increasing  tuccatt.  At  the  1946  festival  eleven  schools  cooperated  to  form 
a  concert  band  of  1 15  pieces,  with  Raymond  F.  Dvorak  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
acting  as  guest  conductor. 
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“SINGIN’  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN”  REVIVES  AMERICAN  FOLK  MUSIC 


Carolina  Highlandert  Sing 
and  Play  Granpappy*8  Music 

Linvilte,  S.  C. — "Singing  conventionis" 
are  connpicuoua  features  of  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  in  the  South  today,  as  they 
always  have  been.  In  these  conventions, 
thousands  of  rural  people  come  together 
for  an  all-day  session  of  music,  most  of 
it  gospel  hymns.  Dinner  is  “on  the 
grounds,"  which  means  picnic  style.  Fam¬ 
ilies  always  bring  more  than  they  can 
eat,  HO  there  is  plenty  for  everyone. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  of  these 
sessions  is  the  annual  “Singing  on  the 
Mountain,"  which  for  22  years  has  been 
held  on  a  rolling  meadow  at  the  foot  of 
ancient  Grandfather  Mountain,  near  I-in- 
ville,  N.  C. 

This  year  over  20,000  people  gathered 
for  the  sing,  which  is  chairmaned  by 
moustachioed  farmer  Joe  Hartley.  For 
months,  singing  classes,  the  products  of 
“song  masters"  who  will  thrive  in  the 
rural  South,  look  forward  to  the  event, 
rehearsing  their  favorite  numbers.  At  the 


Eldar  tongsfrait  at  the  "Singing  on 
the  Mountain"  wat  Aunt  Becky  Tetter 
from  Sugar  Grove,  N.  C.  In  spite 
of  her  91  years  the  joined  in  with 
the  rest  in  tinging  the  old  religiout 
favoritet  of  the  Carolina  highlandert. 


Might  Prove  Embarrassing! 


ffra/id  Island,  Nebraska — The  problem 
of  shortages  has  hit  Senior  high  school 
liandsmen  and  their  director,  W.  J,  Evans, 
but  hard !  Placing  his  order  for  new 
uniforms  months  in  advance,  last  Febru¬ 
ary  to  be  exact,  Director  Evans  thought 
he  could  expect  their  arrival  come  Sept. 
But  the  manufacturer  saw  it  differently 
and  unless  a  sudden  appearance  by  the 
needed  materials  is  made,  Evans  and  his 
disappointed  musicans  will  play  band  host 
during  the  Harvest  of  Harmony  Celebra¬ 
tion — 30  sans  uniforms  and  40  without. 


Fiddlin'  and  tfrummin'  a  mountain  hymn  are  Shanar  Banfiald^h'd  hit  daughter  Ola 
from  Nawland,  N.  C.  Tha  batt  musical  talent  of  ^a  highlands  of  three  statesi 
appears  at  tha  ting  to  perform  for  audiences  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  people. 


Sing  they  |>«rform  to  their  greatest  audi¬ 
ence.  Scores  of  such  classes,  with  their 
proud  “professors"  were  on  hand.  There 
were  duets,  trios,  quartets,  choirs,  all 
singing  and  playing  the  old-time  moun¬ 
tain  songs  for  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
They  came  from  all  around — North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tenne.ssee,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Georgia.  And  to  hear  them  came  the  |)eo- 
ple  of  this  great  Appalachian  region — in 
.shiny  automobiles,  in  trucks,  wagons, 
buggies,  ox  carts  and  on  horseback. 

It  is  always  more  than  a  Sing,  how¬ 
ever.  Highlanders  who  had  drifted  off  to 
the  cities  came  back  in  slick  cars  to 
mingle  with  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins 
and  to  open  their  ears  to  the  tunes  they 
heard  long  ago.  Once  more  they  saw  the 
“singing  masters,"  those  musical  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  backwoods,  with  their  tun¬ 
ing  forks,  lead  groups  in  singing,  with 
the  predominant  note  the  high  nasal  har¬ 
mony  of  rural  gospel  singing. 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  great 
hampers  of  food  were  put  out,  and  over 
fried  chicken  and  country  ham  and  lemon¬ 
ade  the  participants  rediscovered  old 
friends  and  neighijors  and  kinfolk  who 
sometimes  never  see  each  other  except 
at  the  big  Singing  on  the  Mountain. 


St.  Cloud,  Minnesota  —  October  finds 
Arthur  L.  Phillips  at  the  Blast  Texas 
State  Teachers  College  at  Commerce, 
Texas,  as  Director  of  the  College  Band,  in 
charge  of  the  Dance  Orchestra,  teacher 
of  a  course  in  band  organization,  methods 
and  materials,  and  a  class  in  Wind  In¬ 
strument  Techniques. 


Great  Falls,  Montana — The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  school  year  of  the  Montana 
Education  Association  will  be  held  in 
Great  Falls  this  month  and  will  include 
a  demonstration  of  French  horn  teaching 
programs  by  Mr.  Phil  Cox,  music  director 
of  the  Big  Sandy,  Mont.,  schools  and 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  French  horn  col¬ 
umnist. 


Ths  litHs  Hull  twins  from  Morgsnton, 
N.  C.,  give  out  with  "You've  Got  to 
Live  Your  Religion  Every  Dey,"  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  "Singing  on  the  Moun¬ 
tain"  near  Linville,  North  Carolina. 


Intercollegiate 

Festival 

{Continued  from  page  21) 
word.  Student  participants  declared  that 
they  liked  what  they  received  and  wanted 
more  of  the  same.  They  requested  that 
the  festival  be  lengthened  to  permit  time 
for  two  concerts  instead  of  the  one  now 
given  as  a  climax  to  the  two  day  activ¬ 
ities. 

With  this  spirit,  efficient  management 
by  the  host  school,  and  the  will  to  co¬ 
operate  by  all  participants,  school  musi¬ 
cians  and  their  directors  will  continue  to 
combine  their  efforts  to  get  better  experi¬ 
ence  by  playing  in  the  large  festival 
band,  exchanging  ideas,  and  absorbing 
the  knowledge  of  America’s  leading  band 
dlrectora 
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Dubuque,  Iowa  —  SUin  Barrows,  new 
Director  of  the  high  school  band  and 
orchestra,  made  his  debut  at  the  football 
same  on  September  13. 

Fremont,  tfebraeka — Samuel  F.  Thomas, 
Director  of  instrumental  music  at  Omaha 
North  high  school,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Nebraska 
Music  Elducators  association  by  Walter 
Olsen,  president. 

JHadieoH,  South  Dakota — Lake  county's 
4-H  band,  under  the  direction  of  Algie 
Karls,  Is  planning  a  series  of  concerts. 
Hopes  are  high  for  uniforms  for  the  70- 
piece  organisation ;  the  fund  lacks  3560. 

Elmhurst,  Illinpis  —  Maurice  Macdow, 
former  Director  of  instrumental  music  at 
York  High  School,  is  making  rapid 
progress  with  his  excellent  group  at  North 
Texas  State,  Denton,  Texas. 

McCook,  Nebraska — I  m  p  e  r  i  a  1  high 
school  band  practice  sessions  have  had  a 
roll-call  of  40  to  date.  Instructor  Robert 
(larretson  sees  great  promise  in  the  am¬ 
bitious  group.  Mary  Anne  Dettman  serves 
again  as  drum  majorette. 

High  Point,  North  Carolina — After  hav¬ 
ing  been  released  from  the  armed  forces, 
Robin  F.  Gatwood  has  returned  to  the 
position  he  held  in  prewar  days,  that  of 
Music  Director. 

Scotia,  Nebraska — The  45-piece  high 
school  band,  led  by  Director  Ward 
Pscherer,  provided  the  music  f.or  the 
Howard  County  Fair  at  St.  Paul. 

Kirkland,  Washington — Robert  E.  Huns- 
lew  is  the  new  high  school  band  Director 
and  teacher  of  band  instruments. 

Logan,  Iowa — In  the  absence  of  their 
director  Rev.  O.  S.  Lincoln,  the  Beebee- 
town  school  band,  under  the  management 
of  the  Beebeetown  Band  Mothers  Club 
have  continued  their  music  activities  and 
are  advancing  rapidly. 

Fremont,  Nebraska — Fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  students  of  the  public  schools 
are  again  offered  free  instruction  on  band 
and  orchestra  instruments.  Instructors 
are  Walter  Olsen  and  Julia  Shirek.  Those 
interested  are  urged  to  apply  Immedi¬ 
ately. 

Wgmore,  Nebraska — The  appearance  of 
the  high  school  band  highlighted  the 
musical  program  at  the  State  Fair.  R.  C. 
Cummings  directs  the  46  expertly  trained 
musicians. 

Lyons,  Nebraska — After  several  years 
of  Inactivity,  the  Lyons  Community  Or¬ 
chestra  will  organise  and  furnish  music, 
strictly  on  a  non-profit  basis,  for  various 
community  celebrations.  William  Larson 
will  direct. 

Coiro,  Georgia — With  a  starting  regis¬ 
tration  of  50  band  members,  equipped 
with  sufficient  school  owned  instruments 
and  much  enthusiasm.  Major  William  T. 
Verran  and  hts  high  school  musicians  are 
"off  to  a  flying  start”.  Major  Verran, 
formerly  with  the  Georgia  Military  Col¬ 
lege,  now  heads  the  music  department  at 
Cairo. 

What's  th«  News? 


Elementary  Sludents  Perform  in  New  Orleans  Conceit 
Demonsirale  Resulls  of  Progressive  Teaching  Method 

r 

s 

An  exemple  of  progressive  educational  methods  was  furnished  last  spring  by  the 
Instrumental  Music  Department  of  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  in  their  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Annual  All-City  Concert.  Picked  students  from  the  city's  elementary 
schools  performed  in  a  band  and  orchestra  concert  which  thrilled  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 

Representative  of  the  various  groups  represented  in  the  .All-City  Orchestra  is  the 
all-girl  orchestra  of  the  Eleanor  McMain  High  School  (top  picture)  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Carl  L.  Kirst,  Sr.  The  string  instructional  program  was  inaugurated  only 
recently  in  the  New  Orleans  Schools,  and  none  of  the  students  performing  in  th* 
'All-City  Elementary  Orchestra  (lower  picture)  had  had  more  than  six  months  of 
instruction.  This  string  program  is  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rudolph  C.  Geoffray,  using 
class  methods  of  instruction.  The  All-City  Elementary  Band  (center  picture)  was  under 
the  overall  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Kistner,  and  consisted  of  14 j  school  musicians 
selected  in  competitive  examinations.  Mr.  Rene  A.  Loupre,  Jr.,  instrumental  director 
of  New  Orleans  schools  and  president  of  the  L.  M.  E.  A.,  was  program  director. 


Colby  Musicians  Rank  High  in  Kansas  Music  Circles 


i  a  n 
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At  the  annual  tractor  show  held  at  Colby,  Kansas,  recently  the  Colby  High  School 
Band  acted  as  host  to  bands  throughout  northwest  Kansas.  This  band  ic  one  of  the 
leading  organixations  in  the  state.  William  Beck  is  the  director  of  this  fine  group. 
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**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ** 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


as  a  pair  for  such  passages  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 
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Double  Stops 

The  playing  of  Double  Slope  (two  notes 
at  once)  is  one  of  the  Inexhaustible 
sources  of  delight  to  the  string  player 
which  the  wind  student  is  denied.  Even 
the  third-graders  In  school  who  study 
strings  have  double-stop  ambitions  and 
are  excitedly  gleeful  when  they  are  first 
I>ermltted  to  try  them. 

Oftentimes  the  older  student  finds  him¬ 
self  confronted  with  double  stops  which 
are  too  difficult  for  his  prowess  simply 
because  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  build  up  a  preliminary  double  note 
technic.  However,  even  if  the  double 
.stops  are  somewhat  challenging  he  can 
quicl^  build  a  fundamental  technic  if 
he  *1  follow  a  few  simple  rules  for 
practice  which  will  be  set  forth  momen¬ 
tarily. 

First,  may  1  say  that  in  observing 
.students  attempting  to  play  double  stops 
for  the  first  time  there  is,  I  find,  one 
fundamental  problem  which  almost  invari¬ 
ably  presents  itself  immediately  for  so¬ 
lution. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  student  has  stud¬ 
ied  a  year  or  more.  We  notice  that  on 
his  first  attempts  to  play  double  notes 
the  usual  result  is  a  tone  of  very  scratchy 
coarse  quality.  This,  I  believe,  is  un¬ 
necessary  if  the  student  understands 
clearly  what  he  Is  attempting  to  do  and 
how  to  avoid  this  scratchiness. 

With  this  first  attempt  to  play  "the 
double  notes  the  student  seems  to  grip 
his  bow  tightly  and  to  try  to  press  very 
hard  on  the  strings  to  make  both  strings 
scund.  This  is  a  common  approach  and 
one  that  is  wrong. 

Now,  instead,  try  thinking  of  it  this 
way.  If  we  play  a  long  bow  on  the  A 
string  alone,  we  notice  the  line  or  plane 
in  which  the  arm  and  bow  must  travel  to 
stay  clearly  on  the  one  string.  This  is 
called  by  some  pedagogues  the  A  string 
level  of  the  bow.  (See  diagram  I.) 


If  we  play  the  D  string  we  find  the 
arm  and  bow  at  another  level.  In  seek¬ 
ing  to  locate  these  levels  we  try  to  nave 
the  bow  traveling  on  the  very  center  of 
the  level,  equidistant  from  the  strings 
on  either  side  of  the  one  l>eing  played. 

I..et  us  suppose,  next,  that  we  wish  to 
play  the  D  and  A  strings  simultaneously 
as  a  double  stop.  To  do  this  easily  and 
efficiently,  the  bow  simply  seeks  a  new 
level  half  way  between  the  levels  for 
the  D  or  A  individbally.  In  other  words, 
the  bow  must  bisect  the  angle  AXD  in 
the  diagram !  If  this  is  done  accurately, 
it  will  not  take  any  more  pressure  of  the 
bow  to  play  the  two  notes  than  it  does 
for  the  execution  of  one  by  itself. 

The  scratchy  tone  of  the  novice  in  his 
first  double-stop  attempts  is  not  due  usu¬ 
ally  to  too  much  pressure  on  both  strings. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bow  is  not 
being  drawn  at  the  correct  level  to  touch 
both  strings  simultaneously.  Therefore  the 
student,  instead  of  seeking  this  correct 
level,  begins  to  press  the  bow  to  make 
it  sound  the  other  string.  Since  the  bow 
is  not  even  touching  the  other  string  at 
the  moment  (for  if  It  were,  the  other 
string  would  sound)  all  this  extra  press¬ 
ure  digs  down  into  the  string  that  is 
already  sounding,  thus  making  that  string 
produce  the  scratchy,  unpleasant  quality. 

To  cure  this,  the  student  needs  only  to 
place  his  bow  at  the  correct  level  and 
draw  it  down  lightly  and  without  waver¬ 
ing  from  this  line  and  he  will  have  pro¬ 
duced  his  double  notes  clearly.  As  he 
wishes  to  develop  more  tone  on  these 
double  stops,  he  may  gradually  add 
pressure  and  see  that  it  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  uiwn  the  two  strings,  keeping 
his  tone  flowing  along  with  sufficient  bow 
speed.  He  will  thereby  gradually  ap¬ 
proach  his  fine,  rich  forte  on  his  double 
stops. 

When  artistry  Is  attained  in  equalized 
dynamic  change  on  the  two  double  notes 
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then  the  student  may  proceed  to  the 
building  of  individual  tonal  control  for 
each  note  of  the  pair,  .so  that  one  note 
may  actually  be  played  louder  than  the 
other,  giving  the  audience  the  impression 
of  a  clear  melody  and  a  subordinate  ac¬ 
companiment.  Such  a  passage  might  be 
the  following  from  the  Andante  of  the 
Second  Sonata  for  violin  alone  by  Bach. 


In  this  pas.sage,  the  melody  (top  voice 
here)  must  stand  out  clearly  as  such 
from  the  rhythmic  accompaniment  (lower 
notes)  and  must  have  a  more  solo-like 
quality  than  the  top  notes  would  receive 
in  the  former  example  (example  2). 

Thus  far  we  have  stressed  only  the 
bowing  problems  of  double  stopping.  So 
what  about  the  left  hand? 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  student  con¬ 
centrate  first  on  double  stops  where  one 
note  of  the  pair  is  an  open  string. 

Make  up  yeur  own  studies  like  this: 


JFaa/»y>/«  V. 


Be  sure  to  start  both  notes  right  to¬ 
gether.  Do  not  let  one  slide  In  after  the 
other  has  started  to  sound.  An(|  then  be 
sure  that  both  notes  continue  to  sound 
throughout  the  length  of  the  bow  stroke. 
In  other  words,  locate  the  correct  string 
level  and  then  stay  with  It,  don’t  waver 
as  the  bow  is  drawn  downwards. 

(Right  here,  I  might  mention  that  an 
excellent  little  book  for  this  very  thing  is 
one  called  "Double  Stops"  written  by 
Josephine  Trott  and  published  by  the 
Boston  Music  Company.  The  first  nine 
(Please  turn,  to  page  39) 
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S«nd  them  to  Rex  Bton  Fair,  Department  of  Music 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Flute  Tones 

Question ;  For  many  years  1  have 
played  the  flute ;  for  many  years  as  a 
profession,  but  for  the  past  twenty  Just 
for  the  sake  of  diversion.  During  all  this 
time  I  have  never  understood  where  the 
tone  came  from,  what  It  is  that  produces 
It,  and  just  why  the  pitch  should  change 
with  the  manipulation  of  the  keys.  I’m 
hoping  that  this  question  will  appeal  to 
you  to  the  extent  that  you  will  feel  justi- 
fled  in  answering  it  through  your  column 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  If  not,  I 
know  that  the  details  concerned  would 
be  such  that  to  expect  a  personal  reply 
would  be  expecting  much  too  much.  But, 
Mr.  Fair,  here's  hoping.  Maybe  It  will 
be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  It  was 
about  eight  years  ago  that  a  friend 
brought  me  a  copy  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  that  he  had  picked  up  at  the 
Lyon  and  Healy  Music  Co.  in  Chicago. 
He  happened  (while  glancing  through  It) 
to  see  your  column,  and  felt  that  I  would 
be  Interested  in  It.  Since  that  occasion, 
I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber,  and  I 
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progressively  arranged  ma- 
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of  this  book.  The  exercises 
are  designed  with  a  definite 
technical  purpose,  and  they 
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of  a  flowing,  sustained  tone. 
A  number  of  suitable  folk 
tunes  and  classic  airs  are 
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work  throughout.  There  also 
are  numerous  diagrams  and 
a  vocabulary  of  technical 
terms. 
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feel  that  the  help  that  you  are  offering 
to  our  flute  playing  public  is  most  valu¬ 
able.  Quite  naturally  I  take  aides  with 
the  Flute  Column,  but  I  know  that  the 
other  instrumental  columns  are  Just  as 
interesting  to  the  various  players,  so  I 
.say  to  you,  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  I  hope 
that  you  will  keep  up  the  good  work.  It 
is  now,  always  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  that  such  things  are 
needed,  if  civilisation  is  to  continue  to 
improve,  or  even  to  exist.  Dick  Shaley, 
8t.  Louie,  Mo. 

Reply  to  "Fluto  Tones"  Question 
The  tones  of  the  flute  are  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  the  air-column  within  the 
flute  tube,  this  air  column  being  set  in 
motion,  and  causing  the  necessary  vibra¬ 
tion  by  the  breath  or  air  stream  escaping 
from  between  the  lips.  By  blowing  against 
the  outer  wall  of  the  embouchure  or 
"blow  hole”,  this  outer  edge  splits  the  air 
column  Into  two  parts.  One  (the  lower 
l»art)  goes  directly  Into  the  flute,  and  the 
other  (upper  part)  goes  over  the  top,  and 
might  be  spoken  of  as  entirely  wasted. 
If  the  entire  air  stream  was  directed 
into  the  flute,  then  the  result  would  be  no 
tone  at  all.  To  begin  with,  the  air  stream 
must  be  divided.  Part  of  it  must  go  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  flute  embouchure,  and  part 
of  it  must  go  over  the  outer  edge.  In 
order  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  tone, 
as  little  air  should  be  directed  over  the 
outer  edge  as  is  possible.  It  is  true  that 
the  more  air  that  goes  over  this  outer 
edge,  the  higher  the  pitch,  AND — the 
more  breathy  the  tone.  It  is  true  too, 
that  the  more  air  that  goes  (nto  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  the  lower  the  pitch  and  less 
windy  or  "breathy”  the  tone.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  happy  medium  must  be  sought. 
While  dwelling  on  this  Subject,  here  is 
something  that  you  might  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  your  columnist  to  have  had  personal 
contact  with  most  of  the  flnest  flutists  in 
this  world  during  his  time,  and  many  of 
them  have  directed  the  air  column  so 
directly  into  the  flute,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  have  their  instruments  made 
a  millimeter  (or  so)  shorter  in  order  to 
bring  their  flutes  up  to  pitch.  Many  times 
this  has  been  done  by  merely  making  the 
head-joint  that  much  shorter.  Under  or¬ 
dinary  and  usual  circumstances  this  does 
not  impair  the  general  intonation  of  the 
instrument. 

This  "blowing”  so  directly  into  the  flute 


cmls>uchure  is  done  so  as  to  avoid  the 
"breathiness”  of  tone.  So  far  as  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  "key  manipulation”  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  resolves  itself  into  the  old 
factual  theory  that  "the  longer  the  tube, 
the  lower  the  pitch”.  As  for  instance: 
suppose  that  you  play  a  low  C  with  all 
keys  closed.  By  so  doing,  you  have  a 
straight  tube  with  no  vents.  Just  as  the 
tube  was  made  at  the  very  beginning. 
When  the  low  C  key  is  raised  or  opened, 
the  tube  is  shorter,  consequently  the  tone 
D  is  sounded.  When  the  D  sharp  key 
is  opened  the  tube  is  again  shortened. 
This  same  rule  holds  good  as  you  play 
E,  F,  and  so  on,  clear  up  the  scale.  The 
matter  concerning  the  upper  register  has 
to  do  with  "overtones”  and  if  enough 
readers  are  interested,  we  might  go  into 
that  sometime  in  the  near  future.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  this  to  be  remembered. 
Those  of  you  who  are  so  interested  as  to 
have  the  desire  to  "follow  through”  on 
this  subject,  will  do  well  to  write  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Physics,  Case  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  ask 
for  "The  Flute  and  Flute  Playing,”  or  to 
The  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  the  book  called  "Sci¬ 
ence  of  Musical  Sounds”.  Both  of  these 
books  were  written  by  the  late  Professor 
Dayton  C.  Miller,  who  for  many  years 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science. 

Dr.  Miller  was  very  fond  of  the  flute, 
and  played  it  very  well.  One  of  my  most 
highly  esteemed  letters  is  from  him,  and 
it  was  received  after  I  had  sent  him  a 
complimentary  copy  of  my  "Via  Crucis”. 
He  was  well  informed  as  to  the  religious 
ceremonials  of  these  interesting  people, 
and  was  most  complimentary  in  his  re¬ 
view  of  my  attempt  to  Interpret  their 
ceremonial  through  the  flute  solo.  In  this 
“Science  of  Musical  Sounds”  he  has  this 
to  say  about  the  flute :  "The  flute,  in 
principle,  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  air-column  a  few 
inches  in  length,  set  into  longitudinal 
vibration  by  blowing  across  a  hole  near 
the  end  of  the  tube  which  encloses  the 
air-column.  The  holes  In  the  body  of  the 
flute,  with  the  keys  and  mechanism,  serve 
only  to  control  the  effective  length  of  the 
vibrating  air-column.  The  flute  has  been 
developed  to  an  acoustical  and  mechanical 
perfection  perhaps  not  obtained  by  any 
other  orchestral  instrument,  and  certainly 
not  by  any  other  wood-wind  instrument. 
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Dear  Friends: 

CtbouL 

I  have 

'iatA, 

(through  this  column) 

made 

For  ten  years  I  have  been  writing  to  friends  galore,  whom  otherwise  I  should 
you  through  this  column  of  The  SCHOOL  never  have  known.  It  has  been  an  In- 
MUSICIAN ;  AND — during  these  ten  years  spiring  experience,  but  tonight  I  am  going 
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Rei  Elton  Fair  givat  way  to  “Daddy 
Rax"  this  month  with  a  warm-haartad 
and  inspirin9  introduction  of  Mrs. 
Fair  and  12-yaar-old  Yvonna — the 
"pals"  of  a  oraat  artist  and  taachar. 


to  rise  to  heights  seldom  attained  by  any 
rolumnist,  and  that:  by  writing  about 
my  two  best  pais,  my  wife  and  daughter, 
itere  is  a  photo  of  them  as  they  stood  in 
front  of  our  home  just  today.  Now  if  you 
don’t  think  that  they  are  a  lovely  pair, 
then, — Oh  but  you  do,  everyone  does, 
AND — as  coming  from  Daddy  Rex,  weli 
they  might.  Mrs.  Fair  (Kerne  Ferree) 
has  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Fact  is,  she  was  in  one  of 
my  classes  when  I  was  teaching  there. 
She  is  a  pal  of  no  uncertain  qualities. 
As  for  instance:  On  a  Wednesday  she 
might  give  a  program  with  me  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  that  program  she  would 
play  Handel,  Bach  or  Mosart,  or  some 
accompaniment  to  lighter  things,  and  do 
if  after  a  fashion  that  pleases  me  and 
inspires  me.  Following  these  numbers 
•she  will  give  dramatic  readings  of  such 
\'ariety  that  it  is  astounding.  Some  of 
them  are  funny  to  the  extent  that  she 
keeps  the  whole  audience  in  an  uproar, 
others  of  such  a  dramatic  nature  that  she 
has  her  listeners  fairly  on  their  feet,  and 
some  that  bring  honest  tears  roiling  down 
the  cheek. 

Following  such  an  evening,  I  may  feel 
the  need  of  relaxation  in  the  great  out- 
of-doors,  and  if  so,  she  will  put  on  her 
"hiking  clothes",  boots  and  all,  and  come 
highwater,  mud,  hail  or  snow,  when  It  is 
time  for  dinner  she'll  be  right  there  with 
the  best  little  old  camp  (Ire  dinner  that 
has  ever  decorated  the  table  of  any 
’Vampers-out”.  Upon  returning  to  the 
city,  maybe  we  are  invited  to  a  dance, 
and.  Oh,  Boys  and  Girls,  how  she  can 
dance !  Or  maybe  we  And  that  we  must 
entertain  in  our  home,  and  that,  real 
soon.  Well,  in  that  instance,  all  I  need 
to  do  is  to  hurry  to  the  grocery  store, 
knowing  that  food,  fun  and  entertain¬ 
ment  will  appear  like  magic,  and  that 
in  the  end  it  may  be  said,  and  will  be 
said,  "that  a  grand  good  time  was  had 
by  all".  And  now  for  the  daughter, 
Tvonne  Ferree,  Ood  love  her.  She  is 
beautiful  and  lovely  beyond  description. 


always  alert  and  of  good  cheer.  She  too 
does  some  dramatic  readings  that,  once 
heard,  are  never  forgotten.  She  plays 
the  piano  very  well  for  a  twelve-year-old, 
and  does  some  Interpretive  dancing  that 
ofttlmes  holds  our  friends  spell  bound. 
Often  she  takes  part  in  our  programs, 
and  we’ve  been  told  that  we  had  bettor 


“watch  our  step”  if  we  don’t  want  Yvonne 
to  "steal  the  show.”  To  sum  it  all  up, 
gentle  readers,  life  for  me  Is  simply  won¬ 
derful,  and  I  truly  wish  that  it  might  go 
on  just  as  It  is,  for  millions  of  years  to 
come.  And  this,  my  friends  is  signed 
NOT  by  Rex  Elton  Fair,  but  by 
.  “Daddy  Rex". 


PUBLICITY. 

You  Need  It — Brother 


cert.  This  was  long,  including  the 
entire  program.  This,  correlated  with 
the  front  cover  of  one  of  the  leading 
weeklies,  sharply  focused  the  orches¬ 
tra-choir  concert  in  the  public's  eye. 

Proviso  Pageant,  the  school’s  weekly 
paper,  also  contributed  much  space  to 
advertising  the  concert,  climaxing  a 
long  story  with  a  three-colufhn  cut 
of  the  string  section  of  the  orchestra 
on  the  Friday  before  the  concert. 
This  picture  had  not  been  used  in  any 
other  publicity.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
in  its  Metropolitan  section  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  of  the  concert  carried  an  unusual 
“shot"  of  one  of  the  piano  soloists 
featured  on  the  program. 

Publicity  Pays  Off 

Posters,  with  a  picture  of  either  the 
entire  orchestra  or  the  entire  choir, 
were  placed  in  all  the  merchants’ 
windows  along  the  busy  thoroughfares 


IHeyina  on  Page  8) 

of  Maywood,  Melrose  Park,  Bellwood, 
and  Forest  Park,  four  of  the  principal 
villages  comprising  Proviso  township. 
Ticket  sales  were  handled  by  the  choir 
and  orchestra  young  people  them¬ 
selves,  although  no  undue  “pressure” 
was  exerted  to  sell.  More  than  one 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  tickets  (at 
40c  apiece)  were  sold  at  the  door  that 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Yes,  organized  publicity  does  help! 

For  the  concert  itself.  Proviso  is 
again  fortunate  in  having  an  art  de¬ 
partment  whose  head  is  willing  to 
create  decorations  to  enhance  the  pro¬ 
gram,  an  Usher’s  Club  to  perform  a 
courteous  function  of  seating  the 
audience,  and  a  maintenance  staff  to 
adjust  scenery  and  elevations — all 
these  cooperate  as  a  unit  to  produce 
a  memorable  concert. 
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Mr.  Cox's  new  address  et  Big  Sandy, 
Montana,  is  a  community  rick  in  band 
tradition,  as  evidenced  by  the  above 
photo  of  one  of  the  town's  early 
bands.  In  1939  the  Big  Sandy  band 
traveled  to  Canada  with  expenses 
paid  to  perform  for  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England. 
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By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Ir. 

Big  Sandy,  Montana,  Public  Schools 
Unfair  to  Horns 

School  horns  are  once  more  in  action, 
fa.scinating  devils  (the  instruments,  I 
mean) — left  handed,  other  hand  in  the 
bell  (I  hope),  tiny  mouthpiece,  gorgeous 
curvatures  (the  instrument,  I  mean). 
Yes,  school  horns  are  again  on  their  way 
to  becoming  cornetisls,  and  they  will 
probably  win  first  division  solo  contests 
for  their  cornetistic  abilities. 

"But  Mr.  Cox,  we  use  French  Home” 
(single  F,  I’ll  bet) — "and  we  use  French 
Horn  method  books"  (push  the  valve, 
blow,  and  pray),  “and  we  teach  French 
Horn  solos"  (selected  for  their  simplicity 
or  challenge  to  comet  techniques — valves, 
fingering,  slurring). 

"And  we  use  French  Horn  band  and 
orchestra  parts”  (which  will  make  good 
mellophone  honkers  out  of  your  hornists), 
"so  what  else  can  we  do?" 

Folks,  you’ve  done  your  duty !  But  are 
you  content  to  watch  potentially  thrilling 
instrumentalists  go  down  the  drain?  Can’t 
you  weep  for  live  boys  and  girls  who 
sacrifice  their  imtentialities  serving  time, 
at  afterbeats,  and  who  are  forced  to  imi¬ 
tate  louder,  less  aesthetic  brasses.  Shed 
also  a  tear  for  the  instructor  who  will 
never  thrill  himself  or  his  audiences  with 
his  French  Horn  section. 

French  Horns  pay  oft  when  they  are 
taught  to  be  French  Horns  at  all  times. 
“Oee,  didja  hear  those  horns  tear  into 
that  passage?” — should  be  your  goal. 

Mr.  Cox  can’t  be  much  more  specific 
about  what  to  do  than  he  has  for  the 
past  six  years.  But  a  bit  of  chin-music 
often  gives  the  idea  that  the  French  Horn 
is  a  field  in  itself,  de.serving  of  the  same 
individual  "Idiom"  that  cornets  enjoy 
with  their  technical  emphasis,  that  clari¬ 
nets  enjoy  with  their  alternate  fingerings, 
and  drums  with  their  wrist  work  and 
bounces. 

Sure,  you’ve  stuck  with  single  F  horns, 
they’re  all  you’ve  got  till  you  can  locate 
B?  horns.  Sure,  you’re  mopping  up  pages 
in  a  horn  method  book,  but  print  has 
definite  limitations  in  conveying  an  idea 
(witness  this  column)  ;  so,  have  your 
hornists  regard  their  notes  as  an  a'cap- 
pella  sight-singer  must.  Sure,  there’s 
not  much  "hornistic"  material  among  horn 
solo  literature  printed.  Just  have  the 
players  treat  it  somewhat  dramatically, 
as  a  singing  soloist  with  opera  experience 
might  handle  it  Band  and  orchestra 
horn  parts  are  Just  as  you  get  them; 
the  arranger  read  a  book  about  horn,  but 
he  played  cornet,  etc.,  so  blue  pencil  the 
parts  thoroughly  those  written  directions 
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SIMPLIFIES  TEACHING  of  Band  and  Orchestra 


ANSONE 


Famous  here  and  abroad  ' 
for  nearly  half  a  century 

The  Sansone  solves  vexing  teaching  problems 
because  it  is  s»  simple  for  French  Horn  students 
to  play.  It  is  easy  to  blow  and  finger  .  .  .  has 
smooth-action  valves  .  .  .  quick-change  keys  .  .  . 
and  can  be  muted  without  transposing.  The  tone  is 
rich,  mellow,  penetrating.  This  celebrated  horn  is 
designed  by  Lorenzo  Sansone  .  .  .  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  hornists  and  teachers  of  the  day.  Lorenzo 
Sansone  has  held  the  first  hornist  chair  with  prac¬ 
tically  every  leading  symphonic  and  operatic  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  U.S. — and  has  made  every  major 
improvement  on  the  French  Horn  since  1916.  He 
personally  supervises  the  manufacture  of  every 
Sansone  instrument  .  .  .  personally  tries  it  before  it 
leaves  the  factory.  Used  by  top  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  opera  houses,  theatres,  dance  bands,  sch(X>l 
and  military  bands,  movie  studios,  radio  stations. 

At  Leading  Musk  Dealers  everywhere 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 

in  the  world’s  largest  French 
Horn  house. 


INSTANTLY  RESPONSIVE-^^blow 

it  for  hours  without  lip  or 
lung  fatigue. 


NEW  IMPROVED  VALVES— ex¬ 
clusive  on  Sansone  —  with 
short  mecluinical  action. 


PERFECT  INTONATION  —  beau 
tiful  tone  quality. 


EXCLUSIVE  SANSIZE  TEST— as¬ 
sures  air-tightness  of  all 
slides  and  valves. 


NO  CONTINUAL  REGULATION 

necessary. 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  hom  mod¬ 
els — for  beginners,  advanced 
students,  concert  artists,  pro¬ 
fessional  players. 


Exoiusive  Dlsfrlbufors 
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for  accenting,  brasaing,  muting,  interpret¬ 
ing — and  at  what  points  to  be  sure  the 
water  is  out  of  the  pipes. 

Well,  these  suggestions  will  accustom 
you  directors  and  you  hornlsts  to  energiz¬ 
ing  the  horn  work.  A  few  weeks  of  this 
and  you  can  talk  “big”  horn  together. 

"How  to  blow  water  out  of  tuning 
siido  without  getting  a  bath?"  Insert 
one  slide  of  the  tuning  slide  and  let  the 
other  slide  point  the  breeze  away  from 
you.  “How  to  make  the  finger  levers 
feel  more  comfortable?"  Set  the  screws 
holding  the  string  to  the  vaive,  so  vaive- 
three  wiil  be  lowest,  then  valve-two,  leav¬ 
ing  vaive-one  where  it  was. 

“How  to  make  the  horn  tone  more 
■sympathetic’?"  Blow  a  tune  on  a  tuba 
with  mouthpiece  removed ;  nice,  big, 
round,  tender  sound — imitate  this  on  horn, 
hold  your  lip  something  itke  tuba  iip,  or 
try  this  embouchure :  Sip  through  a 
straw.  Push  the  corners  of  the  lips  into 
the  teeth  with  face  muscles — hard !  Now, 
blow. 

“How  to  arrange  some  really  i>ossible 
liorn  solos?”  Select  a  non-copyright 
piece  that  has  either  sentiment  or  guts, — 
or  both.  Avoid  “tear-jerkers”  and  “re- 
ligiosos,”  unless  you 'really  enjoy  them 
yourself.  Keep  the  parts  low  enough  for 
security  (especially  where  you  have  to 
use  your  risky  single  F  horns)  and  to 
save  the  lip.  An  occasional  “flyer”,  or 
"diver”  is  O.K. — just  to  show  it  can  be 
done,  and  same  for  stopped  horn,  only 
include  them  at  musically  obvious  spots. 

And  bars  out  for  breathing  and  drain¬ 
ing  of  slides,  and  remember,  continuous 
melody  Is  monotonous  on  horn ;  let  the 
accompanist  have  relief  measures  of 
melodic  tune,  while  the  horn  rests  or 
plays  occasional  harmonic  lines.  If  there's 
time  the  symphonic  movements  like  Cesar 
Franck,  movement  II,  or  Brahms  I, 
movement  II  are  good ;  or  operatic  por¬ 
tions  Prelude  to  Tristan,  Venusberg 
music  (slow  portion).  Chorale  ’from 
.Meistersinger,  Ballet  Music  from  Faust 
(slow  and  moderate  portions),  “My 
Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice” ;  or  vocal 
compostlons  like  “None  But  the  Lonely 
Heart,”  and  Grieg’s  ”I  Love  Thee.” 

In  tackling  real  solo  stuff  for  horn,  you 
will  be  joining  a  crusade  against  abuse 
of  brasses  proposed  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  by  Henry  Melnik  In  March 
1940 — the  year  your  horn  column  started. 
(Dr.  Melnik  still  uses  mellophones— of 
course  he  is  holding  out  for  Bb  French 
Horns!)  Even  swing  music  is  tackling 
real  solo  stuff  for  horn;  juke  boxes  have 
been  reported  the  last  month  or  two  wear¬ 
ing  out  the  record  that  consists  of  a 
swing  “horn  concerto”  with  a  faint  male 
(?)  vocal  In  the  background,  and  an 
unappreciative  sad-sax  butting  in  here 
and  there.  (What  is  the  name  of  that 
platter?) 


START  WORKING  NOW  FOR 


Here's  a  happy  thought,  hoys  and  girls: 
who’s  going  to  land  the  solo  spots  this  year?  I’ll  tell  you 
a  secret:  it  can  he  you.  Just  start  right  now  to  put  in 
a  little  extra  practice  —  more  than  the  others. 

You’ll  be  glad  you  did,  when  you  step  out  front  for  that 
glorious  moment.  Appearance  of  the  new  Elkhart 
saxophones  will  be  a  big  event  before  many  months,  too. 
So  ask  your  Elkhart  dealer  to  put  you  on  his  list  to  try  a 
new  Elkhart  sax  when  they  arrive. 


An  you  looking  tor  soma  now  band 
morckss  that  an  oaty,  and  yot  full  and 
wall  arrangod? 

"The  Atomic  Bomb" 

"Wings  Across  the  Sky" 

••Ti _ ci-Li.: _ T...:.-.*' 


"The  Fighting  Trojans*' 

•  by  C.  Wallaeu  Gould 

■r*  tkTM  tkat  wa  kaaw  yaa  will  Ilka.  Eatk  al  Ikaaa 
kai  a  alaiakla  tria  tkat  aukta  a  laaS  atkaal  aaat. 
la  faat,  upaa  raaalpt  at  yaw  akaak  ar  aaaay  artar 
far  paria  ta  aath  aiartk  at 

$1.00  per  full  band  set 

(piM  2%  wlaa  tax  Is  Sastk  Daksta) 

•a  vlll  MsS  yaa  a  aal  at  ararSa  SaalaaaS  far  yaw 
aakaal  w  ariaaintlaa-  Isatraaiantairaa  fw  aaak 
aiarak  la  ataadarS  aad  laalsdaa  41  pip^ 

Writa  taday  ta 

C.  WALLACE  GOULD 

DIraatar.  Dapartaiast  tf  Mvala.  Saatkara  Staits  Nar. 
■al  Sakaal.  iPBIWBFIELD,  S.  DAk.  fw  yaw  parts. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  ON  THE  BELL 
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From  the  whisper  of  the  softest  triangle  tap  ...  Up 
thru  the  roar  of  a  thunderous  drum  roll ...  To  ex¬ 
plosive  bass  drum  fortissimos  .  .  .  With  a  thousand 
percussion  effects  between  ... 

Slmgerland  Drums  DELIVER 

THE  CORRECT  TONAL  QUALITIES  AND  STAND 
UP  MECHANICALLY  UNDER  HEAVY  SLUGGING 
AND  RO^H  TRAVEL  ... 

OUT  OF  ^ 

BIG  NAME^S^ 
DRUMMERS  PLAY 


We  here  at  SLINGERLAND’S  are  always  glad 
to  help  whenever  we  can  with  your  dru.m  sec¬ 
tion  problems.  Please  feel  free  to  write  us  any 
time.  No  obligation  whatever.  Your  nearest 
SLINGERLAND  dealer  is  also  at  your  service. 
Consult  him  today.  Send  for  complete  catalog. 

SfND  fOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  Of  WORLD  FAMOUS  DRUMMERS  IN 
ACTION— BEAUTIFUL  8’  x  10"  GLOSSY  "PIN-UP”  PRINTS. 

ONLY  lOc  EACH,  POSTPAID 

SLINGERIAND  DRUM 


(Djuwia, 

By  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


Showmanship  for  Skinbeaters 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  as  happens 
many  times,  there  arises  the  question 
of  just  what  is  good  drumming.  The  oc¬ 
casion  being  the  great  mass  of  marching 
bands  over  the  country  during  the  fall 
football  season.  Drummers  come  into  the 
band  with  lots  of  flash  and  showmanship, 
and  the  people  go  wild  over  their  antics. 
Other  drummers  show  up  with  little  of 
the  circus  flair  and  thus  miss  all  the  ac¬ 
claim  accorded  the  flashy  drummer.  Now 
the  thrill-thirsty  crowd  does  not  know 
one  drummer  from  the  other  except  by 
the  sight  they  see.  Which  drummer  is 
really  the  better  drummer?  To  be  safe, 
most  everyone  will  give  credit  to  the 
second  type  but  secretly  wish  it  might 
be  given  to  the  first  mentioned.  1  know 
of  no  musician  in  the  marching  band  de¬ 
serving  more  credit  than  the  drummer. 
The  drummer  plays  from  the  time  the 
band  takes  the  field  ’till  the  last  step  off 
the  field — ^there  is  no  rest  for  the  drum¬ 
mer.  He  is  constantly  in  the  limelight. 
For  this  reason  he  must  display  some 
showmanship — and  enough  to  make  the 
organisation  appear  interesting  and  on  its 
toes.  The  ideal  marching  drummer  will 
have  the  good  qualities  of  both  the  show¬ 
man  and  the  well  schooled  drummer,  and 
with  a  little  added  effort  the  entire  drum 
section  may  attain  a  rhythmic  coordina¬ 
tion  which  will  not  only  sell  the  drum 
section  but  sell  the  whole  band. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  snare  drummers 
strive  for  a  unified  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  sticks.  This  can  well  be  done  by 
designating  one  drummer  as  the  lead 
man — all  the  rest  to  take  their  cues  from 
this  man.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
variations  of  beats  and  handling  of  the 
sticks  may  be  worked  out  without  the 
constant  coaching  of  the  band  director. 
If  the  drum  section  will  get  together  on 
this  and  show  a  little  Initiative,  the  band 
director  will  appreciate  the  effort  and 
gladly  supply  additional  suggestions. 
Nothing  is  appreciated  more  by  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  band  than  to  have  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  show  their  initiative  and  in¬ 
terest  in  producing  a  better  band. 

Bass  Fiourishas 

Now  is  the  logical  time  for  the  bass 
drummer  to  try  out  some  flourishes  in 
bass  drumming.  Not  too  elaborate  and 
not  too  many — but  enough  to  take  the 
monotony  from  a  straight  beat.  The  cym¬ 
bal  player,  too,  may  come  in  for  some 
of  the  display  so  often  called  for  at  this 

DIBBCTOmS  t 

gat  HAggY  L.  ALFOgD’g  Fgtg  Cl^lln 
**tHAgFS  tut  FLATS" 

No  piagisB  coaplau  wlllHat  tut  tr  two  tf  Ifr. 
Atfard^  faaaas  umUt  asabwi.  Uslaaa  bawtrtwi 
nwal  taaad  affttu,  ttmtit  Maaa.  ny  "gntP 
ABXAO,"  Mr.  Alfotd’t  last  imniit  yau'U 
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time  of  the  year.  I  know  there  are  some 
directors  who  do  not  care  for  this  type 
of  thing  at  all,  and  their  point  of  view 
la  greatly  respected.  Personally,  I  like  It, 
If  not  overdone.  In  other  words,  the 
showmanship  must  not  be  better  than  the 
musicianship  of  the  band. 

A  music  major  here  in  the  college  music 
department  has  Just  asked  this  question : 
"What  boy  or  girl  should  be  selected  as 
a  prospective  tympany  player?”  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  is  not  a  difflcult 
one,  although  not  always  one-hundred  per 
cent  right.  Usually  a  piano  player  with 
a  good  ear  for  pitch  will  make  splendid 
progress  on  the  tympani.  For  my  part, 
if  I  could  And  a  student  who  has  played 
the  piano  either  by  ear  or  by  note  and 
who  dances  well  I  would  certainly  give 
him  or  her  the  opportunity  to  study  tym¬ 
pani.  The  piano  is  excellent  background, 
not  only  for  the  tympani,  but  for  every 
instrument  in  the  band.  This  piano  knowl¬ 
edge  also  is  an  advantage  in  playing 
bells  or  xylophone  which  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  times.  It  also  allows  the  tympani 
player  to  be  of  help  in  the  marching  band 
as  the  Bell-Lyra  player. 


During  the  Summer  Music  Camp  held  at  Northeastern  State  College  at  Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma,  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones,  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  drum  columnist,  was  snapped 
giving  a  litHa  Informal  instruction  to  a  group  of  aspiring,  and  perspiring,  cornetists. 


History  of  tl)e  Bell-Lyre 

This  brings  up  a  bit  of  interesting  his¬ 
tory — that  of  the  Bell-Lyra.  For  many 
years  past  the  Bell-Lyra,  in  the  form  of 
the  aiockenspiel,  was  used  in  Germany. 
The  Glockenspiel  (glocken  meaning  bell 
and  spiel  meaning  play)  had  metal  bars 
similar  to  the  modern  type  of  instrument 
except  that  the  glockenspiel  laid  in  a 
horisontal  manner  and  the  flats  and 
sharps  were  laid  next  to  the  naturals — 
not  raised  above  them.  Some  years  ago 
orchestra  bells  of  this  type  were  obtain¬ 
able  in  this  country — and,  I  suppose,  still 
can  be  had,  but  the  sharps  and  flats  were 
raised  up  and  placed  slightly  over  the 
naturals  to  make  the  modern  instrument 
easier  to  play.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  flrst  adaptation  of  the  Glockenspiel  to 
the  modern  band  was  about  1927  by  Dr. 
Harding  of  Illinois  and  later  adopted  by 
most  every  band  in  the  country.  The  use 
of  the  Bell-Lyra  is  very  effective  and 
•should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  marching 
band  which  does  not  have  one.  However, 
the  playing  of  the  bell-lyra  can  be  over¬ 
done  as,  for  instance,  the  constant  play¬ 
ing  of  the  melody  at  all  times.  Playing 
the  bell-lyra  is  overdone  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  play  every  run  and  all  florid 
passages  often  found  in  the  melody. 
Leave  out  the  runs  or  break  the  run  up 
into  an  arpeggio  rather  than  have  so 
many  confusing  tones  going  at  once.  To 
play  so  many  notes  on  such  a  brilliant  in¬ 
strument  simply  clutters  up  the  music 
with  un-harmonixing  overtones  and  the 
purpose  of  the  instrument  is  defeated. 
Its  principal  purpose  is  to  enhance  the 
melody  with  clear,  bell-like  tones  rather 
than  to  drown  out  the  band  with  over¬ 
tones.  The  simplifying  of  the  melodie.s 
for  the  bell-lyra  when  marching  will  re¬ 
sult  In  a  much  better  and  cleaner  sound¬ 
ing  band. 

In  our  classes  here  we  have  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  proper  playing  postion  of  the 
drums  In  the  marching  band.  Most  every¬ 
one  will  agree  that  the  rhythmic  l>eat  is 
best  in  the  center  of  the  band.  If  the 
band  has  ten  or  twelve  ranks  the  drums 
will  be  of  most  help  in  ranks  flve  or  six ; 
in  a  band  of  flve  ranks  let  the  drums 
have  rank  three.  In  bands  of  six  ranks 
let  the  drums  have  rank  four.  At  least  I 
have  observed  best  results  from  this  posi¬ 
tion. 

May  I  hear  what  your  band  Is  doing 
this  fall? 


Holton  Contest  Won  by  Former 
Bandmaster 


sionally  and  who  recently  wa.s  discharged 
as  a  Lieutenant  in  Naval  Aviation  after 
42  months  service,  will  receive  a  new, 
Holton  Stratodyne  trumpet  as  his  prize. 
Presentation  of  the  trumpet  will  be  made 
by  L.  R.  Anderson  of  Newark,  a  Holton 
dealer  for  more  than  40  years  who  en¬ 
couraged  Don  to  enter  the  contest. 

“I  suggest  the  name  Stratodyne,”  he 
wrote  on  his  contest  blank.  Strato  from 
that  mass  of  atmosphere  high  above  our 
planet,  literally  ‘out  of  this  world’,  and 
dyne,  meaning  a  unit  of  force.” 


Don  Rodimer,  29,  of  21  Davis  Street, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  named  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  Frank  Holton  &  Co.  nationwide 
contest  to  And  a  name  for  their  new 
trumpet.  His  entry  "Stratodyne”  won 
over  more  than  3,000  names  submitted  by 
amateur  and  professional  musicians  "be¬ 
cause  of  its  originality  and  appeal,”  the 
Judges  reported. 

Don,  who  plays  the  trumjtct  profes- 


WHY  MUSICIANS  ALWAYS  DEMAND 


INSTRUMENT 


Because  IIFTON  coses  ^M 

ore  custom  designed  for  H 
proper  fit  and  beauty.  ■ 

Because  IIFTON  coses  ■ 

ore  hand  mode  by  1 

skilled  craftsmen  with 
over  30  years  of  experience 
...Because  LIFTON  cases 
give  precious  instruments 
their  greatest  protection  . . . 
and  because  IIFTON  cases 
ore  mtade  to  endure. 

That  is  why  fine  instruments 
deserve  IIFTON  coses. 


SEllINC  THROUGH  JOBBERS  ONLY 


IS  WEST  ISih  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  A  COMPLETE  SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

CONSULT  THE 

CARL  FISCHER 

“GUIDE  TO  MUSIC  EDUCATION’’ 

A  comprehensive  listing  of  the  most  widely-used  educational 
materials  —  music,  methods  and  books.  Use  it  to  plan  your  musical 
program  for  the  coming  year. 

In  a  clear  and  concise  presentation,  it  covers  the  broad  range  of 
outstanding  school  music  published  by  Carl  Fischer  for  all  instru¬ 
ments  and  ensembles. 

FOR  BAND 

A  wide  selection  of  compositions  and  folios  for  all  grades,  written 
and  compiled  by  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  John  Philip  Sousa,  Paul 
Yoder,  David  Bennett  and  others. 

FOR  CHORUS 

A  brilliant  collection  of  songs  for  all  voices,  arranged  by  leaders 
in  the  field  of  choral  music — Carl  F.  Mueller,  Peter  J.  Wilhousky, 
Walter  Aschenbrenner. 

FOR  ORCHESTRA 

Interesting  program  material  for  small  and  large  ensembles,  with 
new  compositions  for  school  orchestra  by  such  composers  as  Roy 
Harris,  Morton  Gould,  Howard  Hanson,  Paul  Herfurth  and  Merle 
Isaac. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

mm  CaRLFiSCHERinc. 


Cooper  Square,  N.  Y.  3 
Boston  •  Chicago 


1 19  West  57  St.,  N.  Y.  19 
Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 


The  1 

fone  i 

Heard 

Rounc 

i  the  ^ 

_  A 

World 

In  Every  Clime  and  Country 

Haynes  Craftsman-made  Instruments 

Are  Used  by  Leading  Flute  Players 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  IntonationI  Light  Responsive  ActionI  Beautifully 
Modelled  Bodies  and  Key  MechanismI  Above  All,  A 
New  Specially  Designed  Head  Joint  Guaranteeing  ^en 
Balance  and  nil  Rich  Low  Tones  as  well  as  a  Rne  Middle 
and  High  Register. 


Co 

BOSTON.  MASS 


NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


TRADE  MARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

1W  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  BOSTON  IS,  MASS. 

BnuKh:  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STUDIOS,  INC. 

S3  WMt  Nfty-finl  StiMt,  ShH*  4,  Now  York  19,  Now  York 


We  Knew  Him 

William  Pendergrass 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY  CROP  of 
school  musicians  the  days  when  Na¬ 
tional  Contests  were  the  talk  of  the 
nation  may  seem  as  remote  as  Herbert 
Hoover's  high  collars  and  nickel  mat¬ 
inees.  And,  by  the  judging  standards 
currently  in  use,  the  hairline  decisions 
of  contest  Judges  in  those  days  appear 
to  have  been  based  on  a  musical  mi¬ 
croscope — a  device  which  has  some¬ 
how  miraculously  disappeared  from 
the  contest  scene. 

1931  was  a  big  year  for  contests,  and 
nowhere  was  competitive  enthusiasm 
at  a  higher  pitch  than  at  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa,  where  high  school  instrumen¬ 
talists  throughout  the  nation  met  to 
vie  for  first  place,  second  place,  etc., 
often  winning  or  losing  by  a  margin 
of  two  decimal  points. 

It  was  in  1931  that  Bill  Pendergrass, 
the  pride  of  Little  Rock,  took  his  saxo¬ 
phone  to  the  National  Solo  Contest 
and  tootled  himself  a  rating  of  93. 
But,  alas,  a  girl  from  Illinois  scored 
93.5,  and  Bill  had  to  be  content  with 
2nd  place.  The  judges  had  wonderful 
ears  in  those  days. 

That  half  point  may  possibly  have 
decided  Bill  against  a  career  in  music, 
but  it  did  nothing  to  dim  his  love  for 
his  chosen  art.  After  high  school  he 
attended  the  Little  Rock  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  and  continued  with  music  as  side¬ 
line.  For  many  years  he  enjoyed  play- 


A  tuccatiful  businutt  man  and  an 
anthutiaific  musical  davota^  Mr. 
Pendergrass  advises  young  musicians 
to  keep  up  their  interest.  Music  hat 
mora  meaning,  and  greater  value, 
with  each  succeeding  year,  ha  says. 
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Th«  Ug^r.d  undar  this  pictura  of  Bill 
Pandargrass  in  tha  Sapfambar,  1931, 
issua  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
notad  fhaf  only  ona-half  point  kapt 
him  from  first  placa  in  tha  National 
Saiophona  Soto  Contast  hald  at  Tulsa. 


iUK  in  dance  bands  a  hobby  and  a 
source  of  pin  money. 

After  leaving  school  he  started  to 
work  as  a  stock  boy  for  the  Cash 
Warehouse  Company  in  Little  Rock. 
His  progress  was  as  steady  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way  as  it  had  been  musically.  He 
eventually  became  manager  of  one  of 
the  company’s  stores  and  soon  rose 
to  his  present  position  as  buyer  for 
the  company. 

Even  as  a  busy  and  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man,  Mr.  Pendergrass  still  makes 
a  generous  gap  in  bis  crowded  sched- 
uie  for  the  enjoyment  of  music,  which 
he  calls  ‘‘the  greatest  sport  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  them  all.” 

At  present  he  plays  in  the  Arkansas 
Unit  of  the  National  Guard  Band. 
"Music,”  says  Mr.  Pendergrass,  ‘‘has 
always  played  an  important  part  in 
my  life,  and  1  hope  it  always  will.  My 
advice  to  boys  and  girls  is  to  keep 
working,  as  it  is  only  in  later  life  that 
they  will  fully  appreciate  the  real 
worth  of  music.” 


SUPERBLY  DEMONSTRATES  WITH  FEATURED 
TRUMPET  SOLOS  THAT  . . . 


4s  Currently  appearing  on  the  Benny  Goodman 
NBC  Socony  Show,  youthful  Dick  Mains  is*  a 
real  veteran. 

Discovered  by  Teddy  Powell  with  whom  he 
was  featured  jazz  and  lead  trumpeter,  the 
young  Ohioan  played  with  the  official  U.S. 
Army  Band  during  the  war. 
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SHERMAN  FINE  BASSOON  REEOS 

Craatcd  of  loloctod  Fronch  con*.  Edfor  Shor- 
man  again  offan  tha  finatt  In  bassoon  roads. 
FIva  qradad  strangths.  Pro-war  prtco,  $1.50  aach. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  IVrite 
Edgar  Sharman  tipon,  Wh. 


Ref.  U.  S.  Pat. 

Try  on#  and  you'll  agraa  Kraa  Kut  Kaada 
ora  riia  finoat.  Malta  your  roputation  wMh 
a  Kraa  Kut  Road  today. 

Aali  Tour  Ooolor 

Mada  by  tha  Oldoat  Rood  Manufacturar  in 
tho  UnHod  Stotoa. 

Prescotts  Reed  Mfg.  Co. 

1442  Balmont  Avo.,  Chicago  13 


VIBRATOR 


Sax  aad 
Clarinaf 


(Rag.  U.  S.  Pat.) 

REEDS 

• 

Artists  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  VIBRA¬ 
TORS.  These 
reeds  give  top 
performance  at 
all  times. 

Gradod  in  10 
dHForont  atrangtha  .  .  . 
from  No.  I  aoPt  to 
No.  bard. 

Ask  Your  Dealor 

H.  CHIRON  CO..  Inc. 

IhSO  Broadway 
Now  York  City 


UfW 

KRES  KUT 

REEDS 

Again  available  with  the 
finest  imported  cane 


Tha 

Raad 

with 

Fraa  Edga 
and 

No  Bind 
for 

Saxophona 

and 

Clarinat 


JhsL  ^IwdrudiiJts,  QolumtL 

Allen  Hadley  Bone 

Duke  Univarsity,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

★  ★  ★ 


Clarinats  on  Parade 

A  great  many  of  us  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  Football  Band  season.  It  seems 
as  though  wc  might  well  talk  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  about  our  instrument  as  it  Is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Football  Band. 

Tone  Quality 

All  of  us  who  have  worked  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  achieve  a  nice  war  round  tone 
on  our  instrument  are  always  surprised 
and  disturbed  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  play  out  of  doors.  Because  of  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  resonance  even  the  finest 
clarinet  tone  becomes  relatively  thin  and 
devoid  of  warmth  when  heard  out  of 
doors.  In  spite  of  this  acoustical  handi¬ 
cap,  which  is  mure  distressing  to  our  reed 
instruments  than  to  the  brasses,  we 
should  hold  rigidly  to  our  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  tone  production  and  tone  iiuality. 
Don't  let  the  apparent  thinness  of  tone 
quality  make  you  careless  in  your  play¬ 
ing.  Always  remember  that  the  clarinet 
section  of  the  marching  band  exercises 
a  much  greater  influence  on  the  total 
tone  quality  of  the  band  than  you,  in  its 
midst,  can  ever  believe  possible,  l^liat- 
ever  work  you  have  done  toward  develop¬ 
ing  a  nice  tone  must  not  for  a  minute  be 
forgotten  In  your  playing  with  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Band. 

Volume 

Do  not  overblow.  Don’t  force  your 
tone  in  an  effort  to  compete  with  your 
more  brilliant  brass  section.  They  are  in 
ihelr  glory  out  of  doors.  Let  them  have 
their  day.  Your  day  will  come  when  your 
band  settles  down  into  the  indoor  i-oncert 
season !  Actually  I  know  of  nothing 
worse  than  a  marching  band  with  a 
forced,  sharply-piercing,  thin  clarinet 
tone.  The  higher  the  clarinet  part 
goes  the  louder  the  clarinet  section 
plays  —  and  the  tighter  we  listeners 
hold  our  ears.  Of  course  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  here  mostly  to  those  *of  you  who  play 
the  solo  or  first  clarinet  part.  Try  to 
remember  at  all  times — XEVEK  PLAY 
ABOVE  A  MEZZO-FORTE  FROM  YOUR 
NOTE  A  ABOVE  THE  STAFF  ON  UP 
TO  Y^OUR  EXTREaiE  RANGE.  I  have 
practiced  this  axiom  most  conscientiously 
both  as  a  player  on  the  football  field  and 
in  the  concert  band.  It  was  first  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Raymond  F.  Dvorak, 
while  solo  clarinetist  in  his  line  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Band.  Try  to  remem¬ 
ber  —  no  forcing ;  no  over-compensation 
for  out-of-door  lack  of  resonance.  I  might 
add  a  word  of  caution  to  those  of  you 
who  play  inner  second  and  third  i>arts  too. 
In  your  playing  register  you  too  should 
be  careful  not  to  force  your  volume.  As 
you  play  downward  into  your  low  chala- 
meau  register  you  know  that  you  can 
achieve  a  good  full  tone.  Knowing  this 
you  are  apt  to  over-<‘apltallse  on  this 
characteristically  rich  register  with  the 
result  that  you  force  your  volume  here 
and  produce  a  honky,  blatant  quality 
which  is  Just  as  unpleasant  as  the  thin 
strident  high  tones  of  the  first  clarinets. 
So -  all  of  us,  every  member  of  the 


section,  need  to  be  ever  sensitive  to  our 
volume  of  tone.  Out  of  doors  we  are  apt 
to  be  careless.  Instead  let's  listen  to  our 
volume  every  playing  minute. 

Reudt 

Many  times  I  have  looked  over  the 
reed  collection  of  my  private  students 
and  commented  upon  some  battered  and 
torn  specimen.  Invariably  I  got  the  con¬ 
scientious  reply  that  this  poor  reed  Is 
being  saved  for  football  band.  My  only 
comment  to  you  is  that  if  anything  is 
worth  doing  at  ail  it  is  worth  doing  well. 
If  you  are  a  member  of  a  marching  band 
you  are  responsible  for  Just  as  musical  a 
representation  of  yourself  as  you  can 
|K>s8lbly  give.  Don’t  use  Inferior  reeds 
even  out  of  doors  in  the  football  band. 
Again  I  remind  you  to  hold  to  your  high¬ 
est  concepts  of  tone  quality.  This  makes 
it  imperative  that  you  select  a  good  reed. 

I  shall  talk  about  reeds  and  mouth¬ 
pieces  in  a  later  column.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  football  season,  may 
I  mention  that  I  have  not  yet  found  a 
plastic  reed  which  satisfactorily  meets 
the  demands  of  the  discriminating  clari¬ 
netist.  I  know  good  quality  cane  reeds 
are  difficult  to  find  and  often  demand 
some  working  over.  Still  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  fight  the  battle  of  finding  a 
cane  reed.  I  do  not  want  to  go  further 
into  this  matter  in  this  column  but  will 
take  up  the  whole  matter  of  reeds  later 
ill  the  year. 

Refretkmentt 

Some  football  games  are  a  regular 
i-Ircus  for  concessionaires.  Pop  corn, 
candy  and  chewing  gum  make  the  rounds 
right  under  your  nose.  If  you  arc  a 
conscientious  member  of  your  band  you 
will  not  indulge  in  such  refreshments  ex¬ 
cepting  at  a  time  specified  by  your  Di¬ 
rector,  perhaps  after  the  half-time  dem¬ 
onstration,  when  you  are  certain  you  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  play  suddenly.  My 
point  is  that  each  of  us  as  clarinetists 
has  too  much  saliva.  Even  under  natural 
conditions  the  fiow  of  saliva  in  the  mouth 
will  "fuxs”  our  tone.  At  every  Interval 
of  rest  while  playing  we  must  be  sure  to 
DRAW  THE  SALIVA  PROM  BETTWEEN 
THE  REED  AND  THE  MOUTHPIECE  BY 
DRAWING  IN  VIGOROUSLY  as  though 
sucking  through  a  straw.  It  is  your  own 
saliva  you  are  drawing  in  and  if  your 
mouthpiece  and  reed  are  kept  clean  there 
is  nothing  unsanitary  about  this  most 
important  procedure.  If  you  insist  on 
chewing  gum  and  eating  refreshments 
between  notes  you  are  going  to  Increase 
your  flow  of  saliva  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  producing  a 
good  tone.  Also  you  will  coat  the  inside 
of  your  mouthpiece  causing  an  unsani¬ 
tary  condition. 

Care  of  Clarinet 

I  shall  say  very  little  in  this  issue 
about  general  care  of  your  instrument. 
Your  columnist  for  the  past  two  years, 
Mr.  George  Wain  of  the  Oberlin  Conserv¬ 
atory  of  Music,  took  up  the  whole  matter 
In  his  February  1946  column.  His  fine 
suggestions  will  not  be  reviewed  again 
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this  year  unless  several  of  you  request 
information  on  general  care  of  the  clari¬ 
net.  I  merely  suggest  in  passing  that 
you  exercise  great  pride  In  keeping  your 
instrument  clean  and  in  good  mechanical 
condition.  Lubricate  cork  Joints  with  mut¬ 
ton  tallow  whenever  It  becomes  the  least 
bit  difficult  to  put  your  Joints  together. 
Be  careful  In  assembling  the  two  middle 
Joints  of  a  wooden  clarinet.  Press  the 
third  hole  key  left  hand  Joint  so  as  to 
raise  the  connecting  arm  which  makes 
possible  the  let  finger  L.H. — let  finger 
R.H.  fingering  for  high  B  fiat  or  occa¬ 
sional  low  E  fiat.  Check  over  screws  and 
springs  to  see  that  they  are  tight  and  In 
place.  Keep  pads  clean  by  inserting  thin 
piece  of  paper  between  pad  and  its  hole 
pressing  pad  against  hole  as  you  draw 
the  paper  between.  Make  sure  that  pad 
will  not  stick  by  sprinkling  a  small 
amount  of  talcum  powder  on  piece  of 
paper  and  drawing  it  between  pad  and 
its  hole.  Wipe  perspiration  oft  weks  with 
soft  cloth  so  as  to  avoid  deterioration 
of  keys  due  to  salt  content  of  your  pers¬ 
piration.  Out  of  doors,  especially  in  cold 
football  weather,  try  to  be  doubly  cau¬ 
tious  of  your  irreplaceable  clarinet. 

1.  It  is  important  tq  have  inner  bore 
of  clarinet  oiled  before  commencing  foot¬ 
ball  season.  If  you  have  no  repair  man 
in  your  community  use  a  vegetable  oil 
or  commercial  bore  oil  for  lubrication. 
Do  not  use  a  machine  oil  such  as  you 
would  use  on  keys.  Saturate  a  cloth  being 
certain  that  excess  dripping  be  removed 
before  drawing  it  through  the  bore.  It  is 
important  that  oil  does  not  drip  through 
the  holes  on  to  the  pads.  Only  enough  to 
lightly  coat  the  inner  bore  Is  sufficient. 

2.  Avoid  exposing  clarinet  to  extreme 
temperature  changes.  Do  not  take  in¬ 
strument  out  of  doors  after  having  it 
next  to  hot  radiator.  In  fact  avoid  plac¬ 
ing  clarinet  near  a  hot  air  register  or 
radiator  or  stove  at  any  time.  A  canvas 
cover  over  your  case  will  aid  in  keeping 
temperature  inside  the  case  more  uniform. 
It  is  sudden  changes  from  one  tempera¬ 
ture  extreme  to  another  that  cause  cracks 
to  appear. 

3.  Keep  your  clarinet  covered  up  in¬ 
side  your  coat  at  cold  weather  football 
games.  Of  course  you  must  have  your 
mouthpiece  cap  handy  at  all  times  when 
you  are  not  playing  so  as  to  protect  your 
reed.  Be  very  careful  not  to  knock  in¬ 
strument  against  bleachers  etc.  Remem¬ 
ber  what  a  delicate  and  costly  instru¬ 
ment  you  have  and  don’t  let  your  school 
spirit  make  you  careless  of  It. 

4.  Keep  saliva  and  moisture  from  ac¬ 
cumulating  inside  Joints  and  bore  of  your 
instrument.  The  barrel  Joint  (the  small 
Joint  at  top;  Just  below  mouthpiece)  must 
be  removed  after  every  playing  period 
so  that  you  may  shake  water  accumula¬ 
tion  out  and  dry  with  chamois  skin  or 
cloth.  This  Is  most  imperative !  Cracks 
usually  occur  at  top  of  left  hand  Joint. 
Be  sure  to  run  chamois  skin  or  cloth  down 
through  each  portion  of  the  bore  so  as  to 
dry  it  out  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
When  you  replace  the  barrel  Joint  leave 
it  pulled  out  from  the  left  hand  Joint 
about  one-fourth  inch  so  air  can  get  in 
and  dry  out  all  moisture  from  this  vul¬ 
nerable  spot. 

Have  a  good  time  with  your  football 
season  and  let  me  hear  from  you.  Next 
month  we  shall  discuss  Instruction  Books 
and  the  WHATS  and  HOWS  of  practice. 

Mr.  Bone  uriU  tcelcome  questtone  and 
commente  pertaining  to  the  clarinet  for 
diecuetion  ia  thie  Column.  Addreea  Allan 
Hadley  Bone,  Director  of  Band,  Duke 
Vnivereity,  Durham,  N.  Carolina. 


A  Matched  Combination 


For  MatchiesH  Performance! 


The  Goldentone  Plastic  Reed, 
Goldentone  Plastic  Mouthpiece, 
and  Magni-Tone  Ligature  in  this 
factory-matched  combination  are 
made  for  each  other.  They  work  so 
smoothly  and  easily  together  that 
you’ll  find  yourself  playing  better 
with  much  less  effort.  Try  this 
matched  combination  at  your  fa¬ 
vorite  music  store  to  find  out  what 
it  really  means  in  matchless  per¬ 
formance.  Packaged  in  handsome 
white  plastic  box  that  can  be  re¬ 
used  for  cigarettes,  cards,  jewelry, 
or  other  purposes. 

PRODUCT  OF 


dOLDBNTONB 

PLASTIC 

MOCTHPIBCB 

fat  iTOfy^white  or 

}«t  oUckplMtic  with 

CKing  rad  interior. 
Medium  C^ng  oaij. 


AVAILABLE  WITH  EITHER  BLACK  OR  WHITE 
MOUTHPIECE  —  MEDIUM  FACING  ONLY 


FOR  CLARINET 
FOR  ALTO  SAX 
FOR  TENOR  SAX 


FOUR  FAVORITE  BAND  MARCHES! 


SEARCHLIGHT  MUSIC  READER 

Text- work-book  based  on  piano  keyboard ; 
for  ^rade  school  classes  in  music  reading 
readiness.  Children  love  it;  saves  teach¬ 
ers’  time,  energy:  prepares  for  SIGHT¬ 
READING  in  CHORl^;  ORCHESTRA. 
Order  now! 

$1.00  less  school  discoont 
J.  WstifK  Hsoa  1M2  NX  47  «n,  PulfeMd  U,  On|M 


Strengths 

JOHN  LUELLEN  ft  CO. 

Pufe  Aveaue  •  Hazclcreat,  niluaia 
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The  Ruckle  Seven 
Reed  Line 


Jha  0oubls  Sisad  QLoAbJtoom 
BoAbsMn . . .  Oboa 


1  _ 

V 

! 

Speed  your  progress  by 
using  Ruckle  Reeds 

Eng.  Horn  $2.25  each 
Oboe  $1.50 
Cane  Bassoon  $2.00 
Plastic  Bassoon  $3.75 
Clarinet  25c 
Alto  Sax  35c 
Tenor  Sax  45c 

If  your  D»alar  Conner 
Supply  you,  Writo  Dirott  re 

RUCKLE  REED  CO. 

Beachwood  Park  Warsaw,  Ind. 


Bb  CLARINET  REEDS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

HYDRO-GRADED  AND  HAND-FINISHED 

FOR  TIP-TOP  PERFORMANCE 

D.  R.  Martin  Read,  lira  top  parfominea 
baeauaa  oar  aieluilra  procaataa  lira  Up 
parrorminoa  and  In  raada  Ita  tip-top  par- 
ronaanea  Uiat  aounta.  T  rallabla  iradaa. 
jltk  Your  Dealer 
or  sample  4  for  $1.00 
D.  S.  MARTIN 
Orlfinatar 


ydra-Omdlni 

MICHISAN 


YOU 

Hand  a  poatal  today  and  lot  on  our  mailing 
lilt  for  big  aaringa  on  all  typea  of  acoaaaorlaa. 
aenaatlonal  now  Initnimant  piicaa,  rani  bargalna 
In  recondlUonad  and  uiad  Inatnimanu,  raaaon- 
abla  inatrumant  repair  pHeaa,  woodwind  music, 
reads,  strings,  eana,  read  making  toots,  ate. 
Hehool  discounts. 

JACK  SPRATT 

Musical  Mcrckandlaa  Old  Grssnwlth,  Cann. 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS! 

Wa  aro  tpaclalltts  In  ra-conditloning  of  all 
woodwind  and  bran  InitrumanH.  DiKounH 
offarad  to  all  School  Huilctani.  Sand  for  iul- 
latln  of  accanorlai  and  rapair  Information, 
Dapt.  S. 

REED  INSTRUMENT  CENTER 
I  IN  Sixth  Ava.  Naw  York  It.  N.Y. 


By  Jack  Sprott 


BOX  403  Graonwieh,  Conn. 
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A  New  Bassoon 

This  month  1  want  to  write  a  brief 
summary  on  the  new  instrument  situa¬ 
tion.  However,  before  I  start  I  want 
to  mention  a  good  friend  who  should 
have  been  included  in  last  month's  col¬ 
umn.  He  is  Bob  Organ  and  he  plays 
first  bassoon  In  the  Denver  Symphony. 
Mrs.  Spratt  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  luncheon  guests  of  Bob  and  his 
lovely  wife  last  year  when  we  were  In 
Denver.  In  conjunction  with  his  profes¬ 
sional  playing,  Bob  teaches  woodwind 
classes  at  the  University  of  Colorado  and 
he  operates  a  woodwind  studio  In  down¬ 
town  Denver  where  he  turns  out  contest 
winning  oboe  and  bassoon  players,  makes 
oboe  and  bassoon  reeds  and  tools  for  reed 
making.  Before  I  go  any  farther  I  had 
better  mention  that  I  am  the  proud 
father  of  a  seven  and  one  half  pound  baby 
girl  named  Janina  Lu.  My  wife  reads 
this  column  religiously  and  if  I  do  not 
make  mention  of  the  news  she  might  be¬ 
lieve  me  not  a  loving  parent. 

In  July  I  attended  the  Retail  Music 
Dealers  Convention  In  Chicago  and  I  got 
a  lot  of  first  hand  information  on  the  in¬ 
strument  situation.  Several  music  su¬ 
pervisors  locally  have  inquired  about  the 
prosiiects  of  new  instruments  as  they  are 
needed  badly  in  their  programs.  The 
prospect,  like  everything  else,  is  not  good 
in  the  line  of  inexpensive  Instruments.  A 
few  metal  clarinets  are  being  made  but 
many  are  still  being  used  to  fill  uncan¬ 
celled  Army  contracts  for  some  reason. 
These  Instruments,  when  you  can  get 
them,  will  be  almost  double  the  pre-war 
prices.  Many  of  the  firms  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  showing  pre-war  Instruments 
that  they  had  held  on  to  for  Just  such 
occasions.  Other  firms  had  one  Instru¬ 
ment  of  each  type  in  (heir  line  that  had 
been  made  for  display  purposes  only. 
Two  bassoons  were  on  display,  one  a 
Roth  made  in  Milano.  I  could  not  find 
out  if  it  was  pre-war  or  a  recent  Im- 
|H>rtation.  Quite  a  number  of  instru¬ 
ments,  principally  accordians,  are  now 
coming  from  Italy.  The  other  bassoon 
was  a  Boosey-Hawkes  made  In  England 
and  too  expensive  for  most  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Of  the  oboes,  all  were  pre-war 
instruments  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dinton.  Linton  will  have  a  bassoon  on 
the  market  the  early  i>art  of  next  year. 
The  price  Is  as  yet  undetermined  There 
seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  an  early 
return  of  the  Conn  bassoon  but  R.  W. 
MacGlbbon  In  Milwaukee  Is  busy  prepar¬ 
ing  to  turn  out  a  Heckle  system  bassoon 
that  I  expect  will  be  very  good.  The  ex¬ 
pensive  clarinet  situation  Is  fair  with 
limited  deliveries  and  Improving  all  of 
the  time  with  three  or  four  new  manu¬ 
factures  entering  the  field.  Flutes  ef  the 
previously  cheaper  grades  are  coming 
thru  around  $125.00.  The  makers  of  sil¬ 
ver  flutes  have  been  held  to  a  minimum 
with  the  government  tie  up  of  silver.  Now 


that  its  value  has  been  increased  to 
ninety  cents  an  ounce  they  should  be  able 
to  get  into  some  kind  of  production. 

Most  of  them  have  backlogs  of  orders 
that  will  take  them  a  couple  of  years  to 
fill.  That  about  covers  all  that  we  are 
Interested  in  with  regard  to  the  conven¬ 
tion. 


OBOE  PLAYERS 


maklsg 


Are  you  Mtitfled  itruggllsa  alena 
herd  work  out  ef  your  ^eyfagT  If  you  ere 
do  not  bother  me.  If  you  ere  not  Juit  tend 
for  my  ipeciel  trial  offer. 

Alfred  A.  Wales 

HO  Indlene  Ava.,  Frovidence,  R.  I. 


BAND  NOTICE 

The  Band  arrangement  of  the  old  (oik  song 
WAYFARING  STRANGER  by  Ernest  Lubin 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Convince  yourself.  Concert  Band 
$1.50,  Sym.  Band  $2.50.  At  dealers  or  DAVID 
GORNSTON,  117  W.  4ltb  St.,  N.Y.C. 


ITS 

NEW 


irs 

BEHER 


nm  cttki  n  nic-cr-miwi  oi  ckaci 

IN  a  few  abort  weeks  Perma-Caoe  Reeds  Imve 
bccoote  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  mnsicisns 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Perma- 
Cane’s  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  ont-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cat 
cane  reeM  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
builds  a  "heart”  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  bust. 
Every  reed  pW*-  Manayjfmak  Gaaranfos. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  (he  Reed  Sections  of 
NEIL  lONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  end  Other  lends. 

Frlces  In  U.  S.  A.: 
aorinst,  50c  •  Alto  Sox.  65c 
Touor  Sox.  75e 

Rsid  ly  All  Leading  Deelert  or  Write  fe: 

PERMA-CANE 
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•  BAND  MUSIC - 

•  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Lowest  Prices  -  Hourly  Service 
SF.MD  FOR  FREE  B'JLLETIM 
GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 
152  West  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  used  instrument  situation  is  also 
bleak.  ,  Used  metal  clarinets  are  whole- 
sallnE  for  more  than  they  sold  new.  Many 
retail  stores  have  a  very  small  stock  on 
hand  and  the  people  who  specialise  in  used 
instruments  are  rettlnE  stiff  prices.  The 
sale  of  bassoons  is  very  erratic  with  re¬ 
gard  to  price.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
letters  this  summer  describing  bassoons 
and  asking  my  advice  as  to  their  being 
worth  the  prices  asked.  In  some  cases 
the  same  make  of  instruments  have  been 
purchased  for  amounts  varying  as  much 
as  1200.00.  1  have  overhauled  some  of 

these  Instruments  and  put  additional 
key’s  on  some  and  in  the  main  have  found 
them  to  be  of  poor  quality.  In  fact  the 
majority  of  bassoons  being  used  today  in 
the  school  systems  are  only  ornaments. 
The  finest  professional  player  in  the 
world  could  not  play  creditably  on  them, 
it  is  a  situation  I  hope  to  see  remedied. 
The  number  of  music  supervisors  who 
(.an  play  this  instrument  well  enough  to 
tell  if  it  la  any  good  or  if  it  is  functioning 
properly  can  be  counted  on  yobr  fingers. 

I  am  amazed  that  as  many  players  of 
the  bassoon  survive  as  do.  There  is  a 
school  system  nearby  that  has  the  best 
oboe  and  bassoon  available  and  yet  they 
do  not  have  anyone  playing  them  as  they 
have  gotten  such  poor  results  in  the 
past. 

Many  supervisors  with  inferior  equip¬ 
ment  have  produced  remarkable  results 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  believe  that 
you  can  judge  the  capability  of  a  super¬ 
visor  by  his  oboe  and  bassoon  players. 
The  supervisor  with  good  ones  is  cer¬ 
tainly  putting  more  time  and  effort  into 
his  job  as  it  must  be  done  to  get  results 
on  these  instruments.  If  you  Mr.  Super¬ 
visor  or  Mr.  Student,  are  planing  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  used  bassoon  by  all  means  take 
it  to  someone  who  can  play,  really  play, 
the  instrument  and  see  if  it  can  be  used 
before  you  buy  it.  There  is  no  point  in 
spending  a  lot  of  money  for  an  orna¬ 
ment  when  your  manual  training  cfass 
can  do  as  much  for  you  by  working  over 
an  old  bed  post.  Many  school  grade  bas- 
.soons  are  cheap  Heckle  copies  but  there 
are  a  few  floating  around  that  are  not 
and  they  are  not  good  originals.  One 
simple  test  is  whether  or  not  the  instru¬ 
ment  fits  into  its  case  or  into  another 
case.  Most  old  bassoons  have  been  placed 
Into  a  newer  case  and  all  cases  that  I 
have  seen  have  been  made  to  Heckle 
specifications.  If  it  does  not  fit,  be  care¬ 
ful.  Don’t  worry  too  much  about  the 
number  of  keys.  Your  student  will  do 
well  in  four  years  with  the  keys  avail¬ 
able. 

Some  old  bassoons  are  a  few  keys 
short  and  often  the  whisper  key  is  miss¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  luxury  item  even  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  none  of  whom  can  agree  on  its 
value  and  use.  If  you  have  a  problem 
along  this  line  and  have  no  one  in  your 
town  to  turn  to,  write  me  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  help  all  I  can.  I  bow  to  those  of 
you  who  know  the  answers  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  sincerely  hope  that  your  group 
will  grow.  It  must.  The  demand  for 
ol>oe  and  bassoon  players  is  great.  Com¬ 
munities  that  before  had  civic  groups  are 
reorganising  and  those  that  did  not  are 
organizing.  In  my  community  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  calls  from  Greenwich,  Stamford, 
Bridgeport,  Norwalk  and  White  Plains. 
This  represents  every  nearby  town  and 
the  movement  is  the  same  all  over 
America.  The  experience  gained  by  your 
double  reed  players  in  your  community 
orchestra  will  be  of  great  assistance  In 
your  school  program. 


REMINDS  ME  OF  GOLDENTONE  PLASTIC  REEDS 
NO  WETTING-NO  WAITING-NO  WARM-UP. 
ALWAYS  READY  TO  PLAY!" 

Goldentone 

PLASTIC  REED 


You’ll  be  amazed  at  your  improved 
performance  when  you  change  to  a 
Goldentone  Plastic  Reed!  It’s  always 
ready  to  play — gives  your  tone  that 
extra  zip!  Available  in  6  carefully 
graded  strengths.  Guaranteed  to  give 
a  full  year’s  seswice.  Try  a  Golden¬ 
tone  at  your  music  dealer’s  today! 


For  Clarinet,  Alto  and 
Tenor  Sox . T  A 

Alto  ovailablo  for  Alto  Clorinol,  Batt 
Clorinol,  Soprano  Sax,  and  C-Molody 
Sax  at  $2  oach. 


IF  YOUR  TEACHER 

does  not  give  you  some  GORNSTON  BOOKS 
.  .  .  get  them  yourself  and  see  why  modern 
teachers  are  all  using  these  great  studies. 
For  Trot.,  Sax.,  or  Qar.  30  STUDIES  IN 
SWING  ($1.)  .  .  .  STREAMLINED  ETUDES 
($1.)  .  .  .  CHOPIN  STUDIES  (.50)  .  .  . 
SAX  SECTION  STUDIES  ($1.).  At  desders 
or  DAVID  GORNSTON,  117  W.  48th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Bundle  Sub 
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By  Don  Powell 

Z08  E.  5th  St.,  EllensbHrg,  Washington 


Some  Twirling  Rudiments 

With  Uie  first  Issuj  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  oft  the  press  and  distributed 
for  this  1946-47  school  year,  there  is  in¬ 
creased  hope  that  baton  twiriing  wilt  re¬ 
ceive  nationwide  recognition  for  a  big¬ 
ger  and  better  sport.  Ellensburg,  Wash¬ 
ington,  will  do  its  part,  and  I’m  sure 
thousands  will  do  their  part  in  pushing 
and  participating  in  this  keen  art. 

Thanks  to  the  editors  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  their  wonderful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  column  in  September's  issue. 


Far  surpassing  any  baton  twirling  club 
in  the  northwestern  states  is  the  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  Journal  Twirling  Club.  In 
this  column  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
niagasine  you  will  soon  read  in  detail 
how  Portland  first  organised  this  club 
and  its  doings  and  progress  since  that 
time.  You  will  read  names  of  their  out¬ 
standing  twirlers — some  of  whose  per¬ 
formances  you  have  seen  or  heard  of  be¬ 
fore.  Every  member  of  the  advanced 
portion  of  their  club  stands  in  the  line 
of  professional  twirlers. 

Don’t  miss  next  month's  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN!! 

Last  month  you  learned  the  rudiment 
—“The  Drum  Majors  Salute !”  Now  you 
are  scheduled  for  eight  successive  com¬ 
plete  rudiments  in  following  articles. 
These  are  all  necessary  for  contest  judg¬ 
ing.  Today  you  will  learn :  The  FIGURE 
EIGHT  and  the  CARTWHEEL.  Here 
they  are  gang — learn  ’em  good  and  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  your  progress. 


’’The  Figure  Eight" 

The  Figure  Eight  is  an  easy  one  to 
learn  and  Invariably  strikes  a  popular 
note  with  beginners.  I  find  it  easiest  to 
teach  in  the  following  manner.  Suppose 
you  take  a  string  with  a  small  stone  at¬ 
tached  to  one  end  of  it.  Now  swing  the 
stone  in  a  figure  eight  movement  in  front 
of  the  body  with  the  right  hand.  Before 
using  the  baton,  be  sure  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  correct  movement  or  feeling  of 
the  swing — get  the  figure  eight  movement 
in  your  system.  Now  with  your  baton, 
pretend  you  are  doing  the  same  thing, 
only  hold  the  baton  in  the  middle  instead 
of  at  the  end.  The  knob  first  passes  on 
the  left  side  of  the  arm,  then  on  the  right 
side  of  the  arm.  The  wrist  should  be 
very  limber  for  this  particular  twirl,  and 
will  be  after  a  period  of  practice.  I  re¬ 
ferred  you  a  moment  ago  to  the  knob. 
Through  my  description  of  these  twirls,  I 
will  constantly  refer  to  the  knob.  Note 
this  carefully — it  is  essential  for  learning 
the  various  twirls. 

"The  Certwheel" 

The  cartwheel  is  a  very  difficult  twirl 
to  i)erform  and  an  easy  one  to  get  con¬ 
fused.  This  twirl  is  really  a  combination 
of  the  right  and  left  hand  Figure  Eight 
with  a  Two  Hand  Spin  lacking  one  half 
revolution  between  the  transfer.  First 


Don  Powell,  conductor  of  "The  Twirl- 
ert'  Club",  it  back  in  the  swing  of 
things  again  after  hit  recent  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army.  He  first  won 
fame  at  drum  major  of  the  Ellensburg 
High  School  Band  and  at  the  author 
of  "How  to  Twirl  the  Baton."  At 
present  he  it  reactivating  twirling 
clubs  in  hit  part  of  the  country  and 
reports  interest  at  an  all-time  high. 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

The  most  authentic  book  aver 
published  on  this  subject. 

Makes  it  easy,  for  beginner  or 
expert.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


revue  the  two  hand  spin  with  both  hands. 
Next  revue  the  Two  Hand  Spin.  One  half 
revolution  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left 
hand  in  the  Two  Hand  Spin  is  omitted, 
making  a  solid  transfer  for  the  Cartwheel. 

To  get  this  firmly  fixed  In  mind,  start 
a  Two  Hand  Spin  very  slowly.  When  it 
reaches  the  point  where  the  baton  is 
about  to  roll  off  the  thumb,  the  left  hand, 
which  is  above  the  right  hand,  grasps  the 
baton,  palm  up.  Now  turn  the  baton 
over  one  and  a  half  revolutions  in  the 
left  hand  and  grasp  it  with  the  right 
hand.  If  correctly  executed  the  twirler 
will  notice  that  the  knob  hM  been  re¬ 
versed.  The  knob  which  is  normally  at 
the  right  is  now  at  the  left.  With  this  in 
mind  to  mix  the  Two  Hand  Spin  and  the 
Figure  Eight  should  come  easy.  Having 
learned  this,  now  learn  the  movement 

(A  portion  of  the  material  used  in  the 
description  of  these  executions  has  been 
compiled  from  the  booklet  “Leam  to 
Twirl  the  Baton.  .  By  Tours  Truly.) 

I  have  no  letters,  club  news  or  out-of- 
the  state  photographs  this  month,  largely 
because  this  manuscript  was  due  In  the 
publisher’s  hands  before  proper  circula¬ 
tion  of  September’s  issue.  Let’s  have 
your  comments,  kicks,  photographs  and 
news.  I’ll  enjoy  reading  them  and  so 


THE  NEW  If^UPER  QERV”  AU  MSTAL  BATON 

9  SINCE  9  ISM 

Heavily  chrome  plated  throughout  staff  length.  Made  of  best 
seamless  steel  tubing.  A  baton  of  strength  and  durability  — 
“no  toy’’.  Baton  length  made  to  suit  arm  len^b.  Twirlers; 
teachers  of  twirling  technic;  director  of  H.  S.  bands;  are 
favored  with  a  60%  discount  off  preceding  price  list. 

8r.  Model  lllA,  1S/1(  dli..  spiral  staff,  length  sr.  maul  ball.. $14.00 

Jr.  Model  MtA,  t/4  dla..  spiral  staff,  length  10',  meul  ball..  It.OO 

Jr.  Model  S33A,  11/10  dla.,  spiral  suff,  length  $0'.  meUl  ball..  10.00 

Br.  Model  HI.  lS/16  dla.,  pUIn  staff.  length  tf.  maul  baU..  20.M 

Jr.  Model  m.  S/4  dU..  plain  staff,  length  SO*.  ueUI  ball..  11.00 

2t2A  and  SSSA,  sUff  without  any  ball  but  Including  eatansloo.  New 
axtenilon  lit  any  make  of  rubber  ball— order  now — stock  Is  limited. 
1/Z  list  plus  $1.00. 

Rru  r  VfDICilT  CIEATOR  OF  THE  STEEL  BATON 

DLn.  1.  imiDnl  CBEATOB  OF  THE  UOHT  BATON 

SS  CENTEE  STBRT  HAMIITON,  OHIO 

Cut  out  this  odvarNsofnant  and  fflo  for  furlhor  rofaroaca 
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145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pictured 

COLORS 


^  7  Uniform 
for 

School. 
Colley*? 
Ur 


No.  440 


80  Uniforms 
for 

Municipal. 
Legion  Bands 
and  other 
Uniformed 
Organizations 


CXOTH.... 

60  Shades 
12  Quelltiea 

li  datirMl.  wo  wiU  DESIGN 
uniform  otpecially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Bannen, 
Haga.  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  in  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILL  I  N  O  I  S 


UNIFORM 


Specializing  in 
Detigning 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  na  what  yon  have  ia 
mind.  We  will  design  and 
submit  sketches  and  de¬ 
signs. 

Marcus  Ruben^  Inc. 

Dept.  •,  <2S  So.  State  St. 
Chicago  S,  Illinois 


s 


I 


AT  LEADING  MUSIC  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
Ask  to  see  Seltner  Lighted  Batons 


IMPROVE  YOUR  UNIFORMS 
with  ARMY  type 
CHEVRONS 

Wool  Felt  — All  Colors 
F.  R.  BEEMER 

17477  Norton  Avenue,  Lakewood  7,  Ohio 


will  thousands  of  others.  Another  thing 
— any  ideas  for  Improvement  of  this  col¬ 
umn  will  be  considered  and  put  in  effect 
if  reasonably  better  or  approved. 

I'll  cork  it  up  for  now  and  get  busy  on 
your  next  month’s  Two  Hand  Spin  and 
Aerial  Twirl,  a  few  more  pictures,  an¬ 
other  twirling  routine,  will  try  for  a 
couple  of  illustrations  and  hope  for  some 
inside  news  from  you. 

Twirling  executions  fall  in  order  in 
these  columns  as  they  are  required  by 
their  entrance  in  contest  judging.  Assum¬ 
ing  a  large  itortion  of  the  audience  are 
not  beginners,  1  instruct  you  in  such 
twirls  as  “The  Cartwheer’  (lesson  No.  1) 
which  requires  a  portion  of  the  Two  Hand 
Spin,  which  does  not  come  until  lesson 
No.  2.  Along  with  all  articles  published 
is  material  fur  use  by  advanced  twirlers. 
Thus  you  receive  all  around  twirling  in¬ 
formation — beginners,  elementary  and  ad¬ 
vanced.  For  additional  information  or 
material  in  any  of  these  categories,  drop 
me  a  card.  Hoi)e  to  hear  from  you  all. 


Strings 

{Continued  from  page  25) 

or  ten  studies  are  written  so  that  one 
note  of  the  pair  is  always  an  open  string. 
They  are  melodious  little  studies  and 
lots  of  fun  to  play.  Following  this  set 
of  studies  come  a  number  of  similarly 
well-written  pieces  where  the  student 
gradually  learns  the  use  of  two  Angers 
simultaneously,  and  then  the  interspers¬ 
ing  of  double  stops  with  single  melody- 
notes.  ) 

When  you  practice  double  stops,  take 
your  time.  Tune,  tune  and  TUNE  those 
Angers.  l)o  not  be  careless.  Stay  with 
each  pair  of  notes  until  it  is  in  tune.  As 
you  advance,  remember  these  little  helps, 
( 1 )  In  playing  octaves,  concentrate  on  the 
intonation  of  the  lower  note.  The  stu¬ 
dent  will  And  his  lower  note  is  must  gen¬ 
erally  out  of  tune  in  octaves.  (2)  In 
playing  thirds,  listen  to  the  upper  note 
of  the  pair,  particularly.  In  thirds,  if 
the  upper  note  is  IN  TUNE  the  lower 
note  comes  easier,  than  as  if  the  lower 
note  were  in  tune  and  you  start  hunting 
around  for  the  upper  note. 

Lastly,  double  stops  are  not  so  difficult 
if  the  basic  technic  has  not  been  neg¬ 
lected:  and  here  the  "basic  technic” 
means  having  learned  to  play  the  violin 
by  keeping  the  Angers  down  on  the 
airings, — and  not  letting  each  one  "Ay 
oft  Into  the  air”  so  to  speak,  when  each 
new  Anger  is  played. 

T.  E.,  Lyons,  Kansas.  The  graded  lists 
of  String  Ensembles  have  been  sent  as 
per  your  re<|uest.  Hope  you  And  them  of 
some  help. 


Records  for  Veterans 

Veterans  Administration  purchased 
thou.sands  of  phonograph  records  to  be 
used  in  VA  hospitals  and  homes  for  mu¬ 
sical  appreciation  classes,  musical  in¬ 
struction,  reriuest  programs  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  VA’s  office  of  s)K*clal  services 
announced. 

Recordings  were  selected  according  to 
the  types  of  hospitals  In  which  they  will 
be  used.  The  initial  shipment  contains 
90  albums  and  single  discs  chosen  for 
tuberculosis  and  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals  and  homes,  and  75  al¬ 
bums  chosen  for  neuropsychiatric  hospi¬ 
tals. 


SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America’s 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  are  “tops”  in  style,  de¬ 
sign,  appearance,  fit,  and  work¬ 
manship.  All  factors  considered. 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 
champions. 


Write  TODAY 
(or  your  FREE 
copy  of  **The 
Croddodt  Bands' 
man"  —  chock-full 
of  practical,  orig¬ 
inal  design  ideas. 
Tells  how  to  de¬ 
velop  an  individ¬ 
ual  style — how  to 

?:et  greatest  value 
or  your  uniform 
dollars. 


America’s  foremost  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 
Main  Office  and  Plant: 

73  Henry  Street,  Staten  Island  I,  N.  Y. 


fTe  Can  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 


Mads  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
la  tycllR  a.  ClRdMM2,0Mi 
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The  “BAM  FIFE” 


An  oN  mntnl  Ilf*  wMi 
rnitnd  MnbowdtHrn  cnr> 
ractly  dotignnd. 

Evmi,  brilliant  t  c  a  I  • . 
•plandid  intonation,  full 
rich  tonoc,  ooty  playing. 

Tho  favorito  of  Logion 
Pe«H  and  •chool  drum 
and  Mo  bondt. 


Dooignod  by  ono  of 
Amorico'c  foromett 
lluto  ployor*  and 
hold  to  rigid  stand- 
ordi  of  musical  ox- 
collonco. 

ARNOLD  PRODUCTS 
IDS  Mossochusotts 


Resten  15,  Moss. 


ELICTRIC  OIL 

AGAIN  AVAILARLE  WITH 
DROPPER  APPLICATOR 
ASK  for  always-dopondoblof 
HOLTON  Electric  Oil.  Lubricolosi 
roducos  wear,  provonts  corrotionh 
and  valvo  sotting.  2S(  at  your^ 
music  doolor's,  or  35f  by  moil.^ 

FRANK  HOLTON  «  CO., 
ilhfcom.  Wit. 


HOLTON 


DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slides  and  Valves 

Porfoct  lubrication  ior 
s  1  i  d  a  s  and  Taloos. 
Long  laoting;  omooth 
an  uolvot'  will  not 
gum:  prooonts  corro¬ 
sion  ond  woor. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Stores 


2Sc 


GET  A 

"SCALOMETER" 

SOc 

fthort  cut  to  •  yMr't  dcfficnurj  htrmoar  Imtont 
tt  ■  sitnee. 

TMchcrt;  Writ*  fof  gutotltr  price. 

Eicellmt  11  token  sift  to  puplU. 

Edmund  Scbill  (R.  S.-N.  Y.  U.) 

Nt.  Tt  Park  Avtoot.  VtrMS,  New  Jertty 


JtuL  tUio  and.  (BaAA.  ^kudnsdA 


By  Thomas  C.  Stemg 

1 104  Femwood  Ave.,  Toledo  7,  Ohio 


A  Crutch  for  Clarinets 

.  .  and  you  have  a  erutch  for  It  !  !  !" 
So  apoke  a  friend,  a  flne  clarlnetlat  in  hia 
own  right,  an  he  observed  the  floor  peg 
on  a  bass  clarinet  which  your  columnist 
"straddled"  at  an  engagement  a  number 
of  years  ago.  His  comment  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  some  of  our  less  observing 
colleagues  at  the  time.  Considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  use  and  in  the  advisability 
of  floor  pegs  has  been  expressed  by  read¬ 
ers,  particularly  in  recent  months. 

Like  so  many,  this  is  a  controversial 
subject.  There  exists  a  divided  school  of 
thought  among  bass  clarinetists  on  the 
matter  of  floor  pegs.  Proponents  be¬ 
speak  the  advantages  of  the  floor  peg 
through  Its  use.  Some  bass  clarinetists 
believe  the  advantages  associated  with 
its  use  Justify  its  absence. 

Since  one  reader  recently  asked  what 
a  floor  peg  is,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  others  may  likewise  be  In 
doubt.  Kssentially,  it  is  a  peg  quite 
similar  to  the  type  found  on  'cellos.  It 
is  afflxed  to  the  lower  Joint  of  the  bass 
eiarinet,  and  Is  used  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  instrument  when  the  clarinetist 
is  playing  while  seated.  A  metal  socket 
or  clamp  is  fastened  with  screws  to  the 
lower  Joint  of  the  Instrument,  on  the 
backside,  in  alignment  with  the  thumb 
rest.  The  flf>or  peg  fits  into  this  socket 
In  a  snug  manner.  The  peg,  like  that  of  a 
'cello,  is  adjustable,  making  possible  the 
use  of  any  chair  available.  L'sually,  a 
metal  rod  or  pin  telescopes  into  the 
wooden,  upper  section  of  the  floor  peg. 
The  adjustable  feature  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  thumb-screw. 

Necktfrspt 

Neckstraps  are  standard  equipment 
with  bass  clarinets.  Such  straps  or  cords 
are  "snap"  fastened  or  hf>oked  to  the  in¬ 
strument  at  one,  and  frequently  (which 
is  preferable)  at  two  places.  The  neck- 
strap  should  be  attached  to  the  lower 
Joint  of  the  bass  clarinet  Just  above  the 
thumb  rest,  and  to  the  upper  Joint  below 
the  left  hand  thuml>  plate.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
is  supported  by  the  player,  largely 
through  the  medium  of  the  neckstrap, 
with  the  right  thumb  affording  supple¬ 
menting  support.  The  bass  clarinet  can  be 
satisfactorily  supported  in  this  manner. 
The  performance  of  many  flne  bass 
clarinetists  attest  the  practicability  of 
supporting  the  Instrument  with  a  neck- 
strap  or  cord  while  playing  when  seated. 

A  neckstrap  Is  not  necessary  when  a 
floor  peg  is  used.  Some  bass  clarinetists, 
however,  choiise  to  fasten  the  neckstrap 
in  place,  even  though  the  weight  of  the 
instrument  is  supported  by  the  floor  peg. 
ITsually  the  floor  peg  is  used  in  lieu  of 
the  neckstrap,  the  latter  being  conspicu¬ 
ous  through  its  absence. 

Becoming  accustomed  to  the  floor  peg 
proves  a  problem  for  many  bass  clarinet¬ 
ists.  The  |>eg  must  be  adjusted  to  a 
height  to  afford  the  proper  player-instru¬ 
ment  relationship,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  angle  of  the  mouthpiece. 
Consideration  likewise  must  be  given  to 
vision — both  to  the  conductor  and  to  the 
music  stand.  A  side  sway,  or  wobble  of 
the  instrument  often  accompanies  the  ini¬ 


tial  use  of  the  floor  peg.  This  is  readily 
eliminated  by  a  slight  up  pressure  on  the 
thumb  rest,  and  should  |  rove  no  real 
liroblem. 

Relief  for  Thu.'nbt 

The  thumb  strain,  or  hand  cramp  which 
many  have  experienced.  Is  absent  when 
the  weight  of  the  instrument  is  borne  by 
the  flour  peg.  This  should  facilitate  bet¬ 
ter  finger  dexterity,  resuiting  in  smoother 
exf>cution,  most  noticeable  in  rapid  pas¬ 
sages.  Longer  periods  of  continuous  play¬ 
ing,  free  of  Anger  fatigue  should  be  |k>k- 
slble. 

Perhaps  more  advantageous  is  the  em¬ 
bouchure  control  which  the  floor  peg 
makes  possible.  With  proper  adjustment, 
the  floor  peg  can  place  the  instrument 
and  mouthpiece  at  the  correct  height, 
this  height  being  determined  by  the 
player  with  consideration  to  the  chair  on 
which  he  is  seated.  The  instrument  will 
remain  constantly  at  this  selected  height. 
The  downward  pressure,  conveyed  through 
the  mouthpiece  to  the  player's  lower  lip 
will  remain  ever  constant,  and  a  matter 
of  choice.  The  gradual  increase  in  press¬ 
ure  ex|MTienced  when  the  neck  mus<’les 
give  way  to  the  neck8tra|>'s  pull  Is  not 
present.  This  lack  of  pressure,  normally 
created  by  increased  downpull  of  the  In¬ 
strument,  will  reflect  In  less  lip-cutting, 
and  resultingly,  will  enable  the  bass 
clarinetist  to  play  with  ease  for  longer 
periods.  This  is  extremely  important  In 
study,  fur  practice  |>eriods  should  be  un- 
disturl>ed  and  free  from  distracting  In¬ 
fluences.  ,  ^ 

The  problem  of  securing  a  floor  i)eg  Is 
quite  similar  to  others  which  confront  us 
today.  The  leading  supply  houses  once 
cataloged  them  as  available.  Such  items 
may  still  be  in  stock.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  socket  be  attached  by  a  competent  re¬ 
pairman,  as  the  nec-essary  drilling  opera¬ 
tions,  though  harmless  to  the  Instrument 
and  minor  In  nature,  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  novice.  The  nominal  coat 
of  a  floor  peg,  and  its  installation,  may  be 
the  solution  to  your  speclflc  playing  prob¬ 
lem.  and  such,  would  prove  a  real  invest¬ 
ment.  ' 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

All  Weather  Loose 
Leaf  Band  Music 
Folios,  are  again 
being  made  for 
your  convenience. 
Nationally  popular, 
endor.sed  by  leading 
bandmasters  in  United  States  and 
Ginada.  Made  in  four  different 
colors :  Black,  Dark  Red,  Dark 
Blue  and  Olive  Drab. 

Just  as  g(KKl  as  before  the  war. 
See  your  Music  Dealer  Today. 

E.  S.  Meade.  Successor  to: 
Dwight  W.  Godard 

23  So.  Rivor  Stroof,  Aurora,  IH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cent. 


REBUILT  Meckel  system  bassoon.  $295.00. 
Zalzer  wood  clarinet,  $115.00.  Kohlert  conserv- 
itory  system  olioe,  $250.00.  Conn  double  French 
horn,  $225.00.  Bettoney  piccolo,  $75.00.  Martin 
tenor  saxophone,  $145.00.  Selmer  military  oboe, 
$75.00.  French  Selmer  wood  Boehm  system  bass 
clarinet,  will  take  trade.  Martin  baritone  horn, 
$100.00.  Indiana  alto  saxophone,  $95.00.  Penzel 
Mueller  silver  plated  clarinet,  $125.00.  Pepper 
RBs  sousaphone,  $185.00.  Vanotti  piccolo, 
$65.00.  Conn  B^  soprano  saxophone,  $55.00.  Olds 
trombone,  $125.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  sterling 
silver  standard  and  French  system  flutes,  will 
lake  trades.  Conn  wood  Boehm  system  alto 
clarinet,  $225.00.  Hiller  military  oSm,  $60.00. 
Barliier  Albert  system  alto  clarinet,  $95.00.  Hum¬ 
phrey  flute,  $95.00.  Full  Boehm  system  clarinet, 
$125.00.  Selmer  conservatory  system  bassoon, 
$145.00.  Conn  alto  saxophone,  $1'20.00.  Conn 
Fluegel  horn,  $65.00.  Pedler  clarinet.  $85. (M). 
York  baritone  saxophone,  $145.00.  Langemis 
Albert  system  bass  clarinet,  $145.00.  Barbier 
conservatory  system  bassoon,  $125.00.  Holton 
mellophone,  $75.00.  B.arbier  conservatory  system 
oboe,  $250.00.  French  Selmer  metal  ebarinet, 
$115.00.  French  Selmer  A  clarinet,  $85.00.  New 
Bettoney  flute,  $125.00.  Holton  gold  plated  alto 
saxophone,  $175.00.  Martin  Imperial  trumpet, 
$95.00.  King  French  horn,  $150.00.  New  Ped¬ 
ler  woml  Professional  model  clarinet.  $175.00. 
Conn  silver  plated  clarinet,  $85.00.  New  Gold 
Star  flute.  $100.00.  Conn  tromlsme.  $95.00.  Conn 
Victor  model  cornet.  King  BBh  recording  bass 
bom,  $225.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  wood  flute, 
$125.00.  Martin  ballad  horn,  case,  $75.00.  King 
silver  plated  mellophone,  $90.00.  Indiana  C  Mel¬ 
ody  saxophone,  $40.0(7.  Buffet  A  full  Boehm 
system  clarinet,  $70.00.  Conn  valve  trombone, 
$90.00.  Bettoney  sterling  silver  piccolo,  $110.00. 
Selmer  piccolo.  $110.00.  W’m.  S.  Haynes  ster¬ 
ling  silver  piccolo,  $135.00.  Conn  clarinet, 
S125.00.  New  Blessing  Super  Artist,  comet, 
Ciladstone  case.  $159.50.  Artley  All  sterling  silver 
flute.  New.  $225.00.  Holton  single  French  horn, 
$150.00.  Selmer  gold  plated  C  melody  saxophone. 
$75.00.  Y’ork  bass  trombone,  $125.00.  Conn 
baritone  horn,  $130.00.  King  silver  plated  Eh 
hass  horn.  $125.00.  Boland  &  Fuchs  Bh  French 
horn,  with  mute  valve.  $75.00.  Loree  silver 
plated  conservatory  system  ol>oe,  $225.00.  Ped- 
in  professional  wood  clarinet.  New.  $225.00. 
New  Artley  silver  plated  flute,  with  sterling  sil- 
rer  head.  $160.00.  New  Penzel  Mueller  wood 
clarinet,  Brilliante  model.  $250.00.  New  Moenig 
conservatory  system  olioe,  F  Resonance  key, 
$375.00.  La  Monte  wood  alto  clarinet.  New, 
$330.00.  New  Heckel  system  bassoon,  $475.00. 
King  BBh  sousaphone,  $325.00.  New  Alexander 
single  French  horn,  $235.0(1.  Conn  Eh  bass  horn, 
$135.00.  Holton  BBh  bass  horn,  $140.00.  Conn 
bass  saxophone,  case,  $185.00.  New  Blessing 
Artist  model  trumpet.  $150.00.  Holton  gold 
Ittquer  trombone,  $80.00.  King  Liberty  model 
trombone,  $100.(HI.  New  Pedler  trumpets  and 
comets,  $90.00,  while  the  supply  lasts.  Boston 
aho  horn,  $49.50.  Conn  alto  horn,  case.  $75.00. 
Mew  Kajr  crack-proof  Concert  model  cello. 
$110.00.  New  Kay  crack-proof  cello  with  liag  and 
how.  $75.00.  New  Kay  crack-proof  Concert  model 
string  bass.  $180.00.  Lightweight  Glockenspiel, 
mmplete  with  harness,  cover,  and  mallet.  $57.50. 
Regular  Glockenspiel,  complete  with  harness, 
cover,  and  mallet.  $75.00.  Parade  drums,  $25.00 
■P-  Deagan  3  octave  xylophone,  like  new,  $85.00. 
Beagan  4  octave  xvloohone.  $100.00.  New 
Pedal  tympani  set,  $250.00.  New  2ki  octave 
ptetable  vibraphone.  $225.00.  New  3  octave  port¬ 
able  vilx-aphoiie.  $2"5.00.  New  amplifier,  $75.00. 
hew  IleArmoiid  pick  ups,  with  and  without  con- 
trols.  $27. 5'!  and  $22.50  respectively.  New  Dy- 
Mmic  micr-  ohoiie.  $29.50.  Orchestra  Itell*.  $27.50. 
hew  \V.  F  Ludwig  drum  set,  complete.  Blue 
and  Silver  finish.  $185.00.  A.  Zildjian  cymbals, 
all  sixes,  write  for  price*.  Tromltones,  trumpets, 
otTnet*.  priced  from  $45.00  up.  Alto  horns, 
•45.00  un.  Circular  alto  horns,  $35.00  up. 
Baritone  horns.  $60.00  up.  Violin  outfits,  $27.50 
■P.  Viola  outfits.  $35.0(1  up.  Hundreds  of  in- 
■truments  available  for  immediate  delivery  at 
bargain  prices.  Highest  price*  paid  for  instru- 
■etils.  laitest  bargain  list  or  infomation  on  re- 
"Pesl.  Trades  and  exchanges  solicited.  Mever’s 
Musical  Exchange  Co.,  Dept.  L.  454  Michigan, 
Bctroil  26,  Michigan. 


DRUMMERS — Send  for  new  Free  catalog 
listing  drums,  cases,  cymbals,  stands,  many 
hard-to-get  items.  RAYBURN  MUSIC,  267-A 

Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass.  _ 

VIBE  ft  MARIMBA  MALLETS.  Designed"!^ 
the  discriminating  mallet  artist.  Plexiglas  han¬ 
dles  of  correct  flexibility — wool  yarn  heads,  skill¬ 
fully  wound.  $2.50  pr.  Stilwell,  752  W.  htacon, 
llecatur.  III. 

ATTENTION  SCHOOLS For"  iWest “Prices 
on  all  Instruments  .see  our  Classified  Adv.  in 
Septemlter  School  Musician.  Then  write  for  com- 
(ilete  list.  Mountjoy  Music  House,  Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

FOR  SAL^  Buffet  A  Clarinet — $75.00.  Chester 
Hansen.  4323  Ozark,  Chicago,  34,  Illinois. 
BAN"DrAND“ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 

-G'tit.vrs.  Accordions.  Harmonicas;  List  Free. 
S.  M.  Rudolph's.  Atchi.son,  Kansas. 


See  Next  Poge  for 
More  Interesting  Bargains 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  iiationallv  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service:  Made  from  that 
Fine  Oualitv  Genuine  French  Cane:  4  reeds 
$3.80;  $11  Do*.  John  E.  Ferrell.  3535-A  Juni¬ 
ata  St.,  St.  Louis,  (18)  Mo. 


The  ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  and  BASSOON 
REEDS.  Soft,  Medium  &  Stiff.  On  the  market 
for  the  last  22  years  have  proven  their  de¬ 
pendability.  Adopted  by  leading  players.  Every 
Reed  handmade,  tested  &  graded.  Oboe  $1.25, 
Knglish-horn  ft  Bassoon  $1.50.  Also  OI>oe  and 
Bassoon  accessories.  New  &  Used  (Dboes. 
Fernand  Roche,  (formerly  Oboist  Damrosch’s 
N.  Y.  Symphony)  55  Locust  Avenue.  Sea  Cliff, 
N.  V. 

BASSOON  —  OBOE  —  ENGLISH  HORN 
REEDS  guaranteed  to  he  free  and  easy  vibrating 
reeds  or  return  them  for  full  refund.  Sharp  or 
flat  reeds  to  suit  your  instrument ;  graded 
strengths,  soft,  medium,  hard.  Every  reed  tested 
and  sterilized.  Oboe,  $1.25  each,  3  for  $3.50. 
Bassoon,  $1.50  e-vch,  3  for  $4.00.  English  Horn 
$1.50  each,  3  for  $4.00.  Rob  Stevens,  2751 
Laguna  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS— handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.15  each.  3  for  $3!25.  Individually  packed. 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
New  Y'ork. 


OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  .vour  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Flasy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch. 
Mounted  on  Ixwee  tubes.  $1.25  each.  6  for  $7.00. 
Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati 
13,  Ohio. 


JACK  SPRATT  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS  These  reeds  are  carefully  handmade  of 
the  finest  cane  and  materials.  Each  reed  is  tested 
l>rrsnnally  and  also  by  the  latest  scientific  meth¬ 
od*.  Guaranteed  440  pitch  and  easy  response. 
K.ach  sterilized  and  packaged  in  a  plastic  con¬ 
tainer.  Oboe  $1.00  and  $1.50.  Bassoon  $1.00  and 
$2.00.  School  discount.  Free  woodwind  catalogue 
and  repair  price  list.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN  baton  twirling.  10  lessons  $1.00.  Bush 
Mumpower,  Fairfield,  Alabama. 

BE  POPULAR  I  World’s  simplest  method  to 
learn  Hawaiian  Guitar.  You  actually  play  songs 
first  lesson.  Fun!  Profit!  Supertone  guitar 
given.  First  National  Institute,  Exchange  Bldg., 
Spokane,  Wash. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE;  65  gold  and  green  band  uniforms, 
two  drum  major,  two  majorette  and  one  director 
uniform  to  match.  Suits  are  100%  wool.  All 
sizes  for  a  school  band.  Sample  uniform  furnished 
on  reiiuest.  Write  Knox  Kinard,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Pampa,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE — -26  Band  capes  and  24  overseas 
caps  (used)  coktrs,  blue  and  gold.  Price  $5.00 
per  outfit.  Address :  Sister  M.  Cecilia,  Nazareth 
Academy,  La  Grange,  Illinois. 

SO  BLACK  AND  GOLD  Band  Uniforms.  In 
gootl  condition.  Coats,  Trousers,  Caps,  Sam 
Brown  Belts.  Contact  Band  Director  Joseph 
Deike,  Waverly,  Iowa. 

CHOIR  GOWNS  Cash  paid;  Choir  pulpit,  glee 
club.  Academic  gowns.  Lindner,  I53-SM  West 

33,  New  York  1,  New  York. 

CAPES  (orange  black)  56.  $125.00.  (22  Green 
Silk)  Cattes  $44.00.  I'niforms.  58  Blue  Coats, 
trousers,  caps,  $200.00.  Uniforms.  40  Red  Gold 
Jackets,  38  Pants,  c.ips,  Itelts,  bargain,  $200.00. 
White  Band  I.,eader*  coats  (new)  $5.00.  Caps, 
assorted  colors,  new,  $2.50.  Orchestra  white 

coats,  $3.00.  Tuxedo  trousers  $6.00  (used! 
cleaned  pressed.  Double-breasted  tuxedo  suits, 

$35.00.  Single-breasted.  $16.00.  Shawl  collar 

white  coats,  $10.00.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416 
North  Halsted,  Chicago. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones.  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write  us 
what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WE  \^ANT'  y"OUR  musical'  INSTRU¬ 
MENT.  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices! 
If  you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
any  others,  please  communicate  with  us  bv  mail 
or  send  in  your  instruments  for  appraisal.  We 
especially  want  saxophones,  trumpets,  cornets, 
mellophone*.  French  horns,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons.  sousaphones,  flutes,  alto  horns,  baritone 
horns  and  slide  trombones.  Whether  you  want 
to  sell  outright  or  trade  we  will  quote  you  high¬ 
est  cash  or  trade-in  allowance.  If  our  offer  isn’t 
satisfactory  to  you,  we  will  return  your  instru¬ 
ment  at  our  expense.  We  buv  all  misical  instru¬ 
ments.  Meyer's  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Bundle  Plan 

Let  your  aiiHra  student  mueieion  body 
an|oT  and  benefit  by  reodina  Tbe 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly.  One  or 
two  library  or  bondroom  eoplee  ore  in- 
Buffieienl. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  get 
ten.  twenty-five,  or  fifty  copies  every 
month  which  may  be  dietributed  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  or  ueed  for  eloee  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  economical  way  to 
get  complete  coverage  of  valuable  fat- 
formation. 

Here  are  the  new  bundle  rotesi — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for  .  $10.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for  1 5.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for  .  .  25.00 
to  Months,  MailetJ  to 
One  Addres$. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  new.  Oat  your 
first  bundle  of  news  and  information  lor 
vour  fatstrumantal  students.  Quantity  may 
be  increased  os  ragufrad.  ORDER  NOW. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


October,  1946 
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Classified  Continued 


INSTRUMENTS  &  REPAIRS 


SUPER  OLDS  Uold-Lacquered,  double  French  i 
Horn  with  case,  like  new,  $375.00.  Buescher,  400, 
Gold-Lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone  with  case, 
$250.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Wood  Boehm  C  Flute 
with  case,  $1-25.00.  Bettoney  Sterling  Silver  C 
Flute  in  case,  $195.00.  Cabart  Wood  Conserva¬ 
tory  Oboe,  $295.00.  King  Gold-Lacquered  Bass 
Trombone,  $95.00.  Lyon  &  Healy,  5  valve. 
Double  Bell  Euphonium,  $135.00.  Reconditioned 
$175.00.  Pan-American  silverplated  Eb  Upright 
Zalzer  wood  clarinet,  $115.00.  Kohlert  conserv- 
Bettoney  Conservatory  Bassoon,  $125.00.  Kohlert 
Military  Oboe,  SM.OO.  Conn  Silver-Plated  Mello- 
phone,  $75.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Baritone  Horn, 
$110.00.  York  Silver-plated  Baritone-Horn, 
$100.00.  Besson  Silver-plated  Fluegel  Horn,  no 
case,  $60.00.  Buffet  Wood  Albert  System  Alto 
Clarinet,  $110.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Upright 
Alto  Horn,  $55.00.  King,  Conn,  Buescher  Mar¬ 
tin,  etc.,  “E”  Flat  Alto  Saxophones,  $100.00  to 
$125.00  each.  Buescher  Gold-lacquered  Baritone 
Saxophone,  $165.00.  Buescher  Silver-plated  Bari¬ 
tone  .Saxophone,  like  new,  $195.00.  Lyon  &  Healy 
Gold-lacquered  Bass  Saxophone  with  case, 
$195.00.  Buescher  Silver-plated  Bass  Saxophone 
with  case,  $225.00.  Conn,  King.  Buescher,  Hol¬ 
ton  Trombones  with  case,  $75.00  to  $95.00  each. 
King  Silver-tone  trombone  with  case,  $140.00. 
Conn  Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone.  $285.00.  King 
Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone,  $275.00.  New  Art- 
ley  Sterling  Silver  Head  Joint  Boehm  Flute, 
$160.00.  Conn  Sterling  Silver  Boehm  C  Flute, 
with  extra  trill  keys,  $185.00.  Penzel  Mueller 
Wood  Boehm  C  Flute,  $60.00.  Boehm  Selmer 
Silver  D  Flat  Piccolo.  $110.00.  New  Crack-proof 
Cello,  $60.00.  Leedy  Special  4  Octave  Xylophone 
Marimba  with  trunk,  $225.00.  Deagan  Artist  No, 
264 — 4  Octave  .Special  Xylophone,  $175.00.  Conn 
Gold-lacquered  E  Flat  Bass  Horn,  $125.00.  Mar¬ 
tin  Silver-plated  E  Flat  Bass  Horn,  $135.00.  New 
25  Bar  Glockenspiel  with  Harness,  Cover  and 
Mallet,  $57.50.  New  Heavyweight  25  Bar  Glock¬ 
enspiel  with  Harness,  Cover  and  Mallet,  $75.00. 
New  Artley  Sterling  Silver  Flute,  $225.00.  New 
W.F.L.  Drum  Co.,  White  Lacquer  Drum  Outfit 
with  tunable  Tom  Toms,  $185.00.  York  BB 
Silver-plated  Recording  Bass  Horn,  $225.00. 
Set  of  Selmer  Silver-plated  Full  Boehm  B  Flat 
and  A  Clarinets  in  double  case,  $175.00.  Coues- 
non  Gold-lacquered  Baritone  Horn,  $60.00.  Coues- 
tion  Gold-lacquered  Alto  Horn,  $45.00.  King  Sil¬ 
ver-plated  Alto  Horn  with  case,  $75.00.  Ludtsig 
4  Octave  Marimba,  $165.00.  William  S.  Haynes 
Sterling  Silver  Boehm  B  Flat  C'arinet,  $175.00. 
New  Electromuse.  Three  Input  Amplifier,  $75.00. 
New  Pedler  Silver-plated  Cornet  and  Trumpet 
Outfits,  $90.00  each.  While  our  present  supply 
lasts.  Conn  Silver-plated  E  Flat  Cornet  in  case, 
$45.00.  King  Silvertone  Trumpet  with  case 
(Sterling  Bell),  $135.00.  York  Silver-plated 
Fluegel  Horn  with  case,  $75.00.  Deagan,  late 
model,  4  octave  marimba.  $250.00.  Conn  gold- 

I5c  Jor  each  word  par  insartion:  25 
words  for  $3.00  (lOc  aach  additional 
word),  or  50  words  for  $5.00,  (5c  aach 
additional  word.  Cash  with  ordar). 


j  Terms  of 

I  Subscription 

Per  year  $1.50  2  year$  $2.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.00 

Subscription  orders  accepted 

Ionly  when  fully  covered  by  ca$h. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub- 
I  lished  monthly  except  July  and 
d  August.  Mailing  date  generally 
■  the  1 0th  of  the  date  month. 


Town . Stata .  j 

Raturn  this  coupon  at  onca  with  chacli  i 
or  tnonay  ordar  for  a  full  yaar's  subscrip-  ■ 
tion  or  ranawal.  C 


plated  slide  cornet,  like  new,  with  case,  $65.00. 
Buescher  silver-plated  mellophone  with  case, 
$85.00.  York  silver-plated  mellophone  with  case. 
$75.00.  New  Kay  size  crackproof  string  bass, 
$200.00.  Conn  Bb  curved  soprano  saxophone, 
silver-plated,  $75.00.  Olds  gold-lacquered  Trom¬ 
bone,  $135.00.  “C*  melody  saxophones,  $40.00 
up.  New  Z'/i  Octave  Portable  Vibraphone, 
$225.00.  Roliert  Wood  Conservatory  System 
01>oe.  $250.00.  Kohlert  silverplated  Conservatory 
System  Oboe,  $250.00.  Olds  Featherweight  gold- 
lacquered  Trombone,  $165.00.  Pedler  Wood  Pro¬ 
fessional  Boehm  Clarinet  with  articulated  G, 
$175.00.  Pan  American  silverplated  Eb  Upright 
Bass,  $125.00.  Keefer  goldlacquered  BB  Up¬ 
right  Bass  $165.00.  Kruspe  goldlacquered  Single 
French  Horn,  $175.00.  Heckel  System  Bassoon, 
very  fine,  $295.00.  Guy  Humphrey  Wood  Con¬ 
servatory  Oboe,  $245.00.  New  Kohlert  Wood 
Conservatory  Oboe,  $345.00.  New  Pedler  Woo<l 
Professional  Boehm  Clarinet  Outfit,  $225.00. 
New  Pedler  Ebonite  Boehm  CUirinet  Outfit, 
$135.00.  Silverplated  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet, 
$275.00.  Guy  Humphrey  Wood  Boehm  Alto  Clar¬ 
inet  plateau  covered  keys,  like  new,  $295.00. 
Gibson  Blond  String  Bass  with  bag  and  bow,  like 
new,  $200.00.  5«t  of  Orchestra  Bells,  $35.00.  Set 
of  (Orchestra  Bells,  with  resonators,  $55.00.  York 
(New)  Standard  Gold  Lacquered  Cornets  and 
Trumpets  with  shaped  case,  $134.00.  York  (New) 
Custom  Gold  Lacquered  Cornets  and  Trumpets 
with  Gladstone  ca.se,  $165.00.  York  (New)  Mas¬ 
ter  Gold  Lacquered  Cornets  and  Trumpets  with 
Gladstone  Ca.se,  $191.00.  York  (New)  Standard 
Gold  Lacquered  Trombone  with  case.  $152.00. 
York  (New)  Custom  Moilel  Gold  I.acquered 
Trombone  with  case,  $175.00.  York  (New)  Mas¬ 
ter  Model  Gold  Lacquered  Trombone  with  case. 
$203.00.  Boehm  Bs  Metal  Clarinets  from  $57.50 
up.  ('ornets.  Trumpets,  Trombones,  from  $47.50 
up.  Set  of  New  Petlal  Tympani,  $260.00.  Set  of 
I  se«l  Hand  Tuned  Tympani,  $135.00.  5>et  of 
Buffet  Wood  Bs  and  A  full  Boehm  Clarinets  in 
double  case,  $225.00.  Buffet  Wood  Bs  Boehm 
(Clarinet,  $175.00.  Selmer  Wood  Bb  Boehm 
Clarinet.  $175.00.  Conn  silverplated  Tenor  Sax¬ 
ophone,  $175.00.  Buescher  silverplated  Tenor  Sax- 
oohone.  $185.00.  Martin  Gold  Lacquered  Tenor 
Saxophone.  $175.00.  Buffet  Gold  lacquered  Ten¬ 
or  Saxophone,  $145.00.  Holton  Gold  lacquered 
Tenor  Saxophone,  $175.00.  Selmer  American 
silverplated  Tenor  Saxophone,  $135.00.  Conn 
Gold  Plated  Double  French  Horn,  $295.00.  Wood 
&  Elionite.  Boehm  Bs  Clarinets.  $85.00  and  up. 
I'sed  Violin  Outfits  $22.50  and  up.  And  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  instruments  available  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery  at  Bargain  Prices.  “We  are  in  the 
market  for  all  kinds  of  Band  Instruments.  Will 
pay  high  prices,  also,  allow  high  trade-in  ap¬ 
praisals."  Write  for  Free  Bargain  List.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
_j^ve  Detroit,  26,  Michigan. 

Atlanta  Youth  Symphony 
Grows  Up 

Atlanta,  Ga..  in  launching  a  full-fledged 
symphony  orchestra  this  fall,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  group 
of  local  citizens  and  the  outstanding  mu¬ 
sicianship  of  Henry  Sopkin. 

Atlanta  and  Mr.  Sopkin  collaborated  on 
a  Youth  Orchestra  last  year,  comtsised 
of  talented  young  musicians  from  the 
students  and  alumni  of  Atlanta  schools 
and  from  servicemen  In  nearby  camps. 
They  assembled  a  group  of  90  players 
ranging  In  age  from  1.5  to  25  years  and 
gave  five  concerts  to  overflow  audiences 
under  Mr.  Sopkin's  leadership.  The  At¬ 
lanta  Youth  Symphony  thus  provided  a 
sound,  creative  outlet  for  young  people 
without  professional  experience. 

It  was  hailed  by  local  newspapers  as  a 
new  and  Inspiring  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  press 
w’as  enthusiastic,  too,  about  the  talents 
of  Henry  Sopkin,  who  was  called  “a 
genius  and  a  wizard  both  with  orchestra 
and  audience”  hy  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  this  ven¬ 
ture  convinced  audiences,  players,  spon- 
.sors  and  the  conductor  that  the  city 
could  support  a  major  symphony  orches¬ 
tra.  The  Atlanta  Symphony  Guild  was 
formed  by  Interested  citizens,  and  Mr. 
Sopkin  was  commissioned  to  develop  a 
top-rank  musical  ensemble. 


miscellaneous 


Music  Supervisor, 

Director,  Seeks  Connection  ' 

Ten  years  teaching  experience,  B.  S.  and  M.  A. 
degrees  from  prominent  eastern  schools.  Two 
years  Bandmaster  in  Marine  Corps.  Age  32. 
Married.  Highest  recommendations.  Letters  oi 
in<|uiry  address  to  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  care  The 
S('HC)OL  MUSICIAN,  will  bring  prompt  and 
complete  information. 

EXTRA  COPIES  Your  music  manuscripts, 
Musicopy  Service,  Dept.  2,  Box  181,  Cincinnati'i 
I.  Ohio. 

HOW  I  BECAME  A  CORNETIST— A  treatise  i 
on  eliminating  drudgery  and  faulty  practice. 
Packed  with  thousands  of  invaluable  ideas  by 
the  Master  Cornetist,  Herbert  Clarke.  Price : 
$1.00.  Joseph  Huber,  3413  Wyoming  St.,  St 
i.ouis  18,  Mo. 

MUSICIANS — Le.-u-n  facts  about  breath  con¬ 
trol.  Send  for  booklet  “Your  Breath,"  taught  by 
Herbert  Clarke.  25c  coin  or  stamps,  Barto,  407 
S.  23  St.,  Allentown,  Penna. 

3TATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  CIIlCtILATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BT  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  $4.  1*12. 

AND  MARCH  I.  I«I1 

of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  publtstaea 
monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at 
Chicago,  III.,  for  October  1,  1946. 

Stata  of  Illlnola  Igg 
County  of  Cook  ( 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  foi 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  who.  havini 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  Business 
Manager  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
that  the  following  Is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  If  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said  publication  for  the  date  shown  In  th« 
altove  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Au 

&ust  24,  1912.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
larch  2,  1911,  embodied  In  section  617 

I'oslal  Ijiws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

I.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
liulillshor,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

I’lilillsher.  The  School  Musician  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Editor,  Itoiwrt  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago,  III 
Managing  Editor.  None.  / 

Hualness  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd. 
Chicago.  III.  0 

I  2.  That  the  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  s 
corporation.  Its  name  and  address  must  be 
.  stated  and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the 
'lames  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own- 
:  Ing  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor- 
I  poratlon  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
1  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unlncorpor- 
I  ated  concern.  Its  name  and  address,  aa  well 
I  aa  those  of  each  Individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

'  Tho  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III.;  Robert  I-.  Shepherd,  21A  North 
j  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III.;  M.  M.  Shep¬ 
hard.  210  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
III.;  Pearle  S.  Wise,  106  Moncoda  Way,  San 
'  Francisco,  Calif. 

1.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
’  uagees  and  other  security  holders  owning 
{  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  Imnda,  mortgages,  or  other  se¬ 
curities  are:  Nona. 

'  4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  almve. 

‘  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold- 
,  era,  and  security  holders.  If  any,  contair 
1  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secor- 
I  Ity  holders  aa  they  appear  upon  the  hooks 
:  of  the  company,  but  also.  In  rases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  bonks  of  the  company  aa  trustee 
nr  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  ths  name 
'<f  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
‘ruatee  is  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  the 
-•aid  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
•mbracing  afllant'a  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  aa  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
'inder  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owper;  and  this  affiant  has  ns 
reason  to  believe  thst  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation.  or  corporation  has  any  Interest 
direct  or  Indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
nr  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

ROBERT  T..  SHEPHERD, 
President  and  Treasurer. 
Sworn  tn  and  siihscrlhed  before  me  this 
24th  day  of  September,  1946. 

ANNA  SUMNER. 
Notary  Public 

lly  commission  expires  August  22,  1949.1 

I  Seal) 
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